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How Can the Federal Government 
Best Raise its Revenue? Davip A. 
WELLS. 

Gives in a clear and concise way the means 
of providing a speedy, adequate, and proper re- 
venue. 


The Racial Geography of Europe, 
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Reversions in Modern Industrial 
Life, I. FRANKLIN SMITH. 


Shows how the legislation in revival of the 
old trade and professional corporations, which 
in the eyes of many social reformers seems im- 
portant and beneficent, is really dangerous to 
human welfare. 


The Physiology of Alcohol, II. (1llus- 
trated). Prof. C. F. HOpcE. 
Describes the effects produced on growth 
and nature of dogs, as an experiment, by the 
mixing of alcohol with their food. 


Spencer and Darwin. Grant ALLEN. 

Shows that Spencer was a believer in organic 
evolution before Darwin published his epoch- 
making work. 

Other articles on The Stability of Truth 
(concluded); Davenport Academy of Science 
(illustrated) ; Ants as the Guests of Plants; The 
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Seeds; Fourteenth Century Doctors; Sources 
of the New Psychology ; Road-making in Massa- 
chusetts (illustrated); Life on the Planets; 
Sketch of Father Perry (with Portrait). 

Correspondence; Editor’s Table; Scientific 
Literature; Fragments of Science. 
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The Aurora Borealis. 

By ALFRED ANGOT, Honorary Meteorologist to 
the Central Meteorological Office of France, 
With 18 Illustrations. Vol. 77, International 
Scientific Series. 12mo. Cloth, $1.75. 

While there have been many monographs in different 
languages upon various phases of this subject, there has 
been a want of a convenient and comprehensive survey 
of the whole field. Prof. Angot has cited a few illustra- 
tions of each class of phenomena, and, without encum- 
bering his book with a mass of minor details, he presents 
a picture of the actual state of present knowledge, with a 


suminary both to definite results and of the points de» 
manding additional investigation. 


School Management and School 
Methods. 

By Dr. J. BALDWIN, Professor of Pedagogy in 
the University of Texas; Author of « Ele- 
mentary Psychology and Education” and 
“ Psychology applied to the Art of Teaching.” 
Vol. 40, International Education Series. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


This is eminently an everyday working book for 
teachers; practical, suggestive, inspiring. It presents 
clearly the best things achieved, and points the way to 
better things. Schooi orgavization, school control, and 
schoo] methods are studies anew from the standpoint of 
pupil betterment. The teacher is led to create the ideal 
school, embodying all that is best in school work, and 
stimulated to endeavor earnestly to realize the ideal. 


Froebel’s Educational Laws for all 
Teachers. 
By James L. HuGHEs, Inspector of Schools, 
Toronto. Vol. 41, International Education 
Series. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


The aim of this book is to give a simple exposition of 
the most important principles of Froebel’s educational 
philosophy, and to make suggestions regarding the appli- 
cation of these principles to the work of the schoolroom 
in teaching and training It will answer the question 
often propounded How far beyond the kindergarten can 
Froebel’s principles be successfully applieu ? 


The Plant World. 

A Reading-Book of Botany. Edited by FRANK 
VincENT, M.A., author of “ Actual Africa,” 
etc. A new volume in Appletons’ Home- 
Reading Book Series. Illustrated. 
Cloth, 60 cents, mez. 


Botany is one of the most fascinating and instructive 
fields tor the young in the whole range of study, and no 
subject is better adapted to develop the mind and culti- 
vate the observing powers. In this volume the endeavor 
has heen to bring together such extracts, poetry as well 
as prose, from the best writings on the subject as will se- 
cure the hvely interest that comes from broad and char- 
acteristic treatment. 


I2mo. 


For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 
72 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Phroso. 
By AntHony Hops, author of “ The Prisoner of Zen- 
”* «¢« The Heart of Princess Osra,”’ etc. 
he most fascinating romance of the end of the cen- 
ag A Second Large Edition. 
he most successful serial published in 1896, according 
to the Bookman. 

With fifty illustrations, sixteen of them full-page, by 
Henry B. WECHSLER. 

“< It seems tous that ‘Phroso,’ Anthony Hope's new 
swovel, is likely tovrank among the master works of 
sensational and exciting fiction. 

“ We care not how sated and cynical a man may 
have become, we defy him to lay‘Proso’ down tf he 
ence takes it up; he will finisn it at a sitting and 
count a night's rest well lost.”’—New York Sun 

zemo, Cloth,. . «22... oo 0 $3.95 


The Mutable Many. 

By Rosert Barr, author of ‘‘ A Woman Intervenes,” 
«In the Midst of Alarms,” etc. 

The basis of the novel is a strike in an English factory, 
but there is a love-story running through it, and in ccn- 
tains many interesting and amusing characters depicted 
in Mr. Barr’s well-knownvein. This book, which is now 
appearing serially, is regarded by competent critics as the 
best work that Mr. Barr has ever done. 
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The Sacrifice of Fools. 


By R. MAnirotp Craic. 
aa exciting story, with the principal scenes laid in 


ia. 
Part of the plot is connected with the ape worship of 
certain of the jungle dwellers. 
“Interesting and absorbing.”’—London Spectator. 
12mo, cloth, printed on laid paper,. ...... $1.00 


Two new volumes in the popular Twentieth Century 


eres. 


The Three Richard Whalens. 


By James Knapp Reeve, author of “‘ Vawder’s Un- 
derstudy.”’ 

The father and the grandfather of the hero, who is a 
young society man of New York, have been of adven- 
turous natures, and he himself is finally carried away by 
the same spirit, and goes off in search of a treasure on a 
private island. The story is one full of stirring adven- 


ture. 
The Touchstone of Life. 


By Etta MacManon. 
A strong romance with the scene laid in England and 
South Africa. iy 
Each volume, 16mo, buckram, silver top, illustrated, 
75 cents. 


Modern Fiction. 


A new series of copyrighted paper-covered novels will 
be started in May, called the Series of Modern Fiction, 
which will include works by some of the most popular of 
living authors. ‘‘The Broom Squire,” by S. Baring 
Gould, will be the first volume in the line. This will be 
followed by popular works by William Le Queux, Iota, 
Adeline Sergeant, and other well-known writers A 
feature of this series will be a cover designed by Miss 
Amy Richards, and having attractiveness as weil as ar- 
tistic value. Mg} 

Price, each volume, . . . . « «2 «+ + - 50Ccents. 





Complete Hoyle. 


By R. F. Fosrsr, author of *‘ Foster’s Whist Tactics,” 
etc ; 


Mr. Foster is probably the most thorough and scien. 
tific student of games of the present time. His books 
have a value for reference not equalled by any other 
similar works. This new Hoyle is an encyclopxdia of 
all the indoor games played at the present day, with sug- 
gestions for good play, a full Code of Laws, illustrative 
hands, and a brief statement of the doctrine of chances as 
applied to games. 

Mr. Foster has consulted practically every book pub- 
lishea bearing on games and has been at work for nearly 
— months on this remarkable work. 

‘his book is one that no club or lover of games can 
afford to be without. 
250 games. 

t2mo, Holliston cloth, beautifully stamped with a hand 
of cards, chessmen, etc., in gold and colored inks. $2.00 


In it are given the rules for over 


Might Have Been. 


By the Rav. Dr. Josepn Parker, of the London Tab- 
ernacle. 

A most interesting volume of reminiscences, together 
with many comments by the popular preacher on people, 
things, and life. Among the notable people who figure in 
this book are Henry Ward Beecher, John bright, Phillips 
Brooks, John B. Gough, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Mark 
Twain, and Charles H. Spurgeon 

A thoroughly unconventional but interesting work 
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Author’s Readings. 


By ArtHur Younc. 

A unique book for all persons interested in public read- 
ings. 

Made up of selections from the writings of popular 
authors, including Eugene Field, James Whitcomb Kiley, 
Opie Read, Hamlin Garland, Will Carleton. M. Quad, 
and Bill Nye. 

Each of the authors read selections from their writings, 
and Mr. Young sketched them as they did so Each se- 
lection is illustrated by three or four of these sketches. 
The effect is exceedingly interesting and unique. 

16mo, cloth,. . . 


Knowledge in a Nutshell. 


Four books—a Dictionary, an Atlas with good colored 
maps, a Gazetteer of 433 piges, and a Handbook of Gen- 
eral Information—bound in one volume in small size, so 
that it can be carried conveniently in the pocket. With 
this useful work almost any question can be answered. 
It contains also several blank pages for addresses. 


Secret Memoirs of Napoleon. 
By Joun Doris. 
A most valuable historical work, dealing with the 
private life of the emperor. Full of historical reminis- 
cences not dweit upon by any other author. 


Octavo, cloth,. . 22.2 sce eee o 3 0 0 6 $2.90 
Cloth binding, 314x 2% inches insize, . . . . . $1.00 
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Diamond Dictionary. 


A complete little dictionary, 14% x1} inches. 
Cloth,.. se ecccrccccrc vce © 0 SOCEM 





For sale by all booksellers or sent postpaid. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY, 


27 and 29 West 23d Street, NEW YORK. 
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OUR MUNICIPAL HOUSE. 


Reflections on the Administration of the City of Chicago. 
By the HON. LYMAN J. GAGE in the April Issue of 


THE New Monrtaey OPEN Court. 


«More admirable than | Devoted to the Science of Religion, 
ever if that were possi- 


ble ry ond R. M. 


5 Sa . |  “ Must express my ad- 
The Religion of Science, miration of its fine ap- 


| | pearance ’’—Hon C. C. 
Wenley, niversity of | and the Extension Bonney, President of the 
Michigan. | 


ichigan, | Sof the Religious Parliament Idea, — |_" V's Consresses.” 






Large Octavo, 64 Pages. Single Copies, 10 cents. Annually, One Dollar. 





RECENT AND CURRENT CONTENTS: 

Reports of Prof. T1ELE’s Gifford Lectures, now in progress at Glasgow. 

The Next Papal Conclave, Professor FIAMINGO, Rome. 

The Trinity Idea. Persian and Norse Religions. Illustrated articles. Dr. PauL Carus. 

On Trade and Usury. Martin LuTHER. A powerful castigation of trusts, etc. 

Science in Theology. Cart HEINRICH CorRNILL, Professor in Kénigsberg. 

A Controversy on Buddhism. Rev. SHAKU SOYEN, Japan; Dr. JouN HENRY BARRows, 
Chicago; Dr. F. F. ELLINWoopD, New York. 

Lamarck, and Neo-Lamarckianism. Professor A. S. PACKARD, Brown University. 

Is There More Than One Buddhism? In reply to Dr. Ellinwood. H. DHARMAPALA, 
Ceylon. 

Pythagoras. Dr. Moritz, Cantor, Heidelberg. (April or May.) 

The Religion of Islam. Pre HYAcINTHE Loyson, Paris. With portrait. (Afril or May.) 


N. B. Forthcoming numbers will have articles by Tolstot on Money, Translations of 
Luther's Sermons, Essays on Ethnological Furisprudence by Post, Illustrated Articles on Com- 
parative Religion, Biographies of Great Scientists with portraits, Mathematical Recreations, ete. 


For sale on all newstands. Subscribe by postal or express order. 


IMPORTANT NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE ANALYSIS OF THE SENSATIONS. 


By Ernst MACH, Professor cf the History and Theory of Inductive Science in the University of 
Vienna. Pages 208, 37 cuts, cloth, $1.25. One of the fundamental research-works in modern 
psychology. Send for catalogue of Prof. Mach’s works. 

“*A wonderfully original little book.. . . Like everything he writes, a work of genius.”"—Prof. W. James, 


Harvard. 
THE PROPHETS OF ISRAEL. 
A PILGRIMAGE TO BEETHOVEN. By Prof. C. H. Cornitt. Popular Sketches 


By RICHARD WAGNER. A Novelette. With from Old Testament History. Frontispiece 
photogravure of Mr. Rédig’s noted painting (in cloth edition only), Michael Angelo’s 
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| svLoses, econ ition. ages XvV., 193. 
of Beethoven. Pages 40, extra paper, cloth, $1.00; paper, 25 cents. 
boards, 50 cents. | ‘Admirably simple and lucid. . . . Intensely inter- 
| esting. The reader understands the prophets, and their 
| lasting contribution to Israel’s religion and to humanity, 
as doubtless he never did before.””"—Rabbi JosgpH Stotz 
in The Reform Advecate. 


The only separate form, in English or Ger- 
man, in which this sketch is obtainable. 


MARTIN LUTHER. 
By Gustav FreyTac. Now translated for the first time from the famous Bilder aus der deutschen 
Vergangenheit. 26 illustrations. Pages 130, cloth, gilt top, $1.00 
“ Freytag’s vigorous sketch of Luther as he stands, like Thor of old, enveloped in murky clouds while the 
lightning flashes and the thunder-hammer booms, serves well to illustrate the climax of that great struggle which 
forms the innermost kernel of medizval history—the struggle between the iron-heeled collectivism of the Romans and 


the fierce individualism of the Germanic races The language of the author is interestingly quaint, and his style 
virile, terse and comprehensive.”’—Chicago Tribune. 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO., 324 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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SPON & CHAMBERLAIN, 12 Cortlandt Street, New York. 
The Cabinet Series of Standard Authors, 


Each Edition will be strictly limited to 1,000 numbered sets, bound in half morocco. 

The Authors now ready in this series are: Edgar Allan Poe, Complete Works, in8 vols., at $20 00 a set, 
Charles Lamb, Complete Works, in 6 vols, at $1500 a set. Don Quixote, of Cervantes, in 4 vols., at $10.00a 
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J.F TAYLOR & CO., 66 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y: 
University of Michigan Summer School. 


JULY 7TH TO AUGUST 18TH. 
Courses will be offered in all leading Academic Studies: Also in Law, Engineering, Bacteri- 
ology, and Histology, For full announcement apply to 


Secretary JAMES H. WADE, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


YOUR VACATION! Where Will You Spend It? 


Why not join a party of cultured people, and go to the beautiful and romantic 


EVANGELINE VALLEY, NOvA SCOTIA? 


Special facilities for studying Lo»gfellow’s famous poem. This is an ideal vacation land, full of 
trout, shad, salmon, pine woods and ozone. The nights are invariably cvol, the air bracing. The tired brain-worker 
builds up faster than in any other land we have ever visited. ‘here are all the fascinations of a foreign tour, includ- 
ing a delicious little taste of salt, only one night at sea _ Leave Boston (Yarmouth Line) August 3d, returning (Plant 
Line) about August 2<th. Crossinz the Bay ot Fundy (2% hours) by the fast steamer Prince Rupert. Spend two days 
and nightsin St. John, N.B. A VACATION OF REST rather than of touring, yet we shall see Yarmouth, 
Digby, St John, Woltvile, Grand Pré, Klomidon and the Basin of Minas, Windsor and Halifax. Price for entire 
tour of over three weeks, ull expenses, including carriage drive about Halifax, ONLY 859.00, Our fourth 
Seasun. Send tur prospectus. Address 


ASSOCIATE EDITOR “EDUCATION,” 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
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LORD BYRON’S LETTERS. 


It is interesting to note how frequent 
are the allusions to Lord Byron in the ar- 
ticles which are appearing in current maga- 
zines and papers on the present state of 
affairs in Greece. Greece at war again, is 
a topic sufficient in itself to bring out 
scores of half-forgotten Byronic anecdotes 
and the revival of interest in the hero of 
them has been aided by the publication 
just at this time of the first volume of the 
new edition of Zhe Works of Lord Byron, 
to be completed in twelve volumes, edited 
by W. E. Henley. 

For the benefit of the few who may not 
be familiar with the details of Mr. Hen- 
ley's history we quote a brief sketch 
printed some months ago in Book Talk. 


‘*Editor of the Mew Review and (until 
recently) of the National Observer, as well, 
Dr. W. E. Henley is one of the most nota- 
ble critics of the time, an accomplished es- 
sayist, and a poet of high eminence. For 
the past twenty years he has been a valued 
contributor to the Atheneum and the bril- 
liant Saturday Review, from the pages of 
which have been made up that delightful 
volume of literary and critical articles 
which Dr. Henley has published under 
the title of Views and Reviews. He is 
also well known as a poet and dramatist, 
having collaborated with R. L. Stevenson, 
the novelist, in the publication of a volume 
of plays, and won the ear of many ad- 
mirers by his spirited verse, in the issue of 
his Song of the Sword. He is, moreover, 
the editor of two volumes of heroic Eng- 
lish verse, entitled Zudor Translations and 


Lyra Heroica, as well as of an anthology 
of English prose. Dr. Henley is a man 
of erudite learning, an accomplished jour- 
nalist, and an acute critic. Few modern 
men of letters are so well equipped as he 
for the every-day work of an intellectual 
toiler, and he possesses an incomparably 
forceful and attractive literary style, which 
invests all he writes with a peculiar charm.”’ 


Of his qualifications for such discrimi- 
nating editorship, as the work before him 
requires, H. B. M. Watson says in Zhe 
Bookman : 


‘‘Though it is as a poet Mr. Henley has 
the highest claim upon us now, and asa 
poet he will take rank hereafter ; yet he has 
certainly made a deeper mark upon his gen- 
eration as a critic than any of his contem- 
poraries.... Heis,beyond question, ... 
the most formidable presence in English 
letters to-day. I am not here dealing with 
him as a poet, but merely as a critic of 
literature. Two mental properties have 
served him—the one an absolute, even an 
arrogant faith, and the other a reckless 
courage. These, more than any other 
characteristics, as I conceive, compose the 
man’s individuality. If you would esti- 
mate his qualities as a critic, this fever of 
conviction must first be remembered... . 
Metaphors and similes make but a cum- 
brous comparison, yet in a certain way 
Mr. Henley’s critical insight recalls the 
flare of an electric light. There are queer 
patches of blackness outside the path of 
the illumination, passages of darkness 
along the angles; but within these con- 
fines the white light puts its way rudely, 
sharply, and with pitiless severity. Along 
the sphere of the irradiation the white 
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flare is merciless in its scrutiny; every 
fault and flaw is picked out as by magic, 
every virtue is assigned its value. For 
sheer illumination of insight within these 
broad boundaries Mr. Henley, so far as I 
know, has no peer alive.”’ 


Of the results of Mr. Henley’s editing 
of the first volume of Zhe Works of Lord 
Byron, containing his early letters from 
1804-1813, the writer of an unsigned 
leader in Zhe Academy says: 


** These letters Mr. Henley has anno- 
tated as never, surely, were letters anno- 
tated before. The notes provide simply a 
complete series of little biographies of 
everyone mentioned in the letters ; minia- 
ture biographies with such vital selection, 
such concise completion without dryas- 
dustness, such interest in little, as no other 
writer but Mr. Henley could compass. It 
may fairly be said that he has discovered 
a new art, the art of biographic cameos. 
We might say, after Sheridan: ‘ Egad, the 
interpreter talks the better of the two’; for 
we are not sure but the notes are the most 
absorbing part of the book. That is a 
compliment which Mr. Henley might re- 
fuse to accept at the expense of his author. 
But, at any rate, it is safe to say that 
henceforth the typical edition of Byron can 
never be separated from these notes. 
When, indeed, Mr. Henley undertook to 
annotate Byron we gained a rare combi- 
nation of vitality ; for annotator, like au- 
thor, is alive to the finger-tips. Mr. Hen- 
ley’s aim, avowed in the preface, was to 
make Byron comprehensible by setting 
before us the world in which he lived, the 
society of which he was the mouthpiece. 
And Mr. Henley has done it triumphantly. 
It was said of Kean that to watch him act 
was like seeing Shakespeare by flashes of 
lightning. It might equally be said of 
these notes that it is like reading biography 
by flashes of lightning. One after another 
they pass before us: the men with whom 
Byron drank, dined, and laughed, men 
like Moore, Rogers, Hobhouse, Davies, 
Clare ; the women to whom he made love, 
Lady Caroline Lamb the reckless, Lady 
Oxford the amiable; the pugilists he 
watched or boxed with, Belcher, Gentle- 
man Jackson, the classic of form, the re- 
fined of manners, famous by battles fit 
and few ; the Murray with whom he pub- 
lished, the Cider Cellar where he was 
fashionable rowdy. It is done in some 
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hundred pages; a lesser master could 
hardly have done it in some thousand,"’ 


Turning to the book itself we may ven- 
ture to say that many who read it will fee} 
a sudden revolution in their carelessly ac- 
cepted estimates of the poet’s character, 
Here there is nothing but his own words 
to defend or condemn him and in spite of 
a certain tendency to pose which was a 
part of his character, the evidence either 
way appears frank enough. 

This ‘‘ fat, bashful boy’’ whose letters 
to his mother are some of the longest in 
the book, was no model youth, yet many 
of his vices were the vices of an era when 
gaming, boastfulness and a certain amount 
of coarseness were too frequently the ac- 
complishments of the fashionable dandy 
and scarcely redeemed by a brutal sort of 
physical courage. 

Yet in spite of the differences in temper, 
which drove him from his mother’s home, 
he was fond of her, and when leaving 
England in 1809 he wrote her : 


‘The world is all before me, and I 
leave England without regret, and with- 
out a wish to re-visit anything it contains 
except yourself and your present resi- 
dence.”’ 


There is no question of his sincerity 
when he said after her death ‘‘I have 
lost my only friend,’’ and wrote to one of 
his intimates ‘‘I am almost desolute, left 
almost alone in the world.”’ 

Perhaps on the whole it is as well to 
dismiss the question of his character as 
Andrew Lang does, with the reflection 
that after all ‘‘nothing short of a moral 
miracle could have saved a man born 
and trained as Byron was.’’ 

The letters which open the volume are 
chiefly to one of his earliest friends, Miss 
Pigott, and describe his final leaving Cam- 
bridge, first for London, then for two years 
of travel from Gibraltar, after a tour through 
Spain and Portugal, to Constantinople, in- 
cluding a visit to Greece (possibly his first, 
since he writes of the climate, as if it were 
new to him), and a residence of ten weeks 
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in Athens. From this journey he returned 
late in July, 1811, to be met by the news of 
his mother's death, hearing on one day of 
her illness and on the next of her death. 
Within a few days of this blow he lost 
also one of his best friends, Charles Mat- 
thews,and another early schoolfellow whom 
he loved even better, so that for some time 
he remained at Newstead Abbey, brooding 
over his grief and vigorously repudiating, 
to his friend Hodgson, any belief in im- 
mortality, but gradually resuming the 
round of visits to Cambridge, London, 
etc., with which his periods of residence 
at Newstead Abbley alternated. 

The range of allusions in these letters 
is, of course, very wide. Professor Harry 
Thurston Peck refers to Mr. Henley’s 
treatment of them as follows : 

‘«It is impossible to speak too highly of 
the interest and value of Mr. Henley’s 
notes. They show a minute and intimate 
knowledge of the men and manners of 
the first quarter of our century, such as it 
is likely that few living men possess. 

‘‘In the preparation of his notes, Mr. 
Henley has drawn upon the most varied 
sources of information—upon memoirs 
and letters, upon histories and news- 
papers, upon squibs and pasquinades 
and popular songs and pamphlets, and 
upon private sources that are available to 
very few. The result is extraordinarily 
interesting, and brings up most vividly an 
environment whose contemplation justifies 
Mr. Henley’s view of its intellectual and 
social remoteness from our own genera- 
tion. In many respects it is much nearer 


to the England of Swift than to the Eng- 
land of Tennyson. 


One can scarcely turn a page without 
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finding something of curious interest re- 
lating to every possible sphere of life, 
the highest as well as the lowest. Here 
are the contemporary annals of the prize 
ring, in which Mr. Henley is evidently 
deeply learned. Here is a sketch of the 
career and personality of Lord Yarmouth, 
afterward Marquis of Hertford, whom 
Disraeli drew as Monmouth in Coningsby, 
and whom a greater than Disraeli con- 
signed to a fearful immortality as Lord 
Steyne in Vanity Fair. Mr. Henley 
points out that these two delineations of 
the same dissolute noble are not only both 
masterpieces, but masterpieces that sup- 
plement each other, in that Disraeli dwells 
more upon the magnificence of his sub- 
ject, while Thackeray, whose picture will 
always be uppermost in the reader’s mind, 
gives us rather the debauched patrician, 
an awesome figure with red hair and jar- 
ing voice and gleaming tusks.’’ 

In short, if the remaining volumes of 
diaries, controversies, speeches, etc., are 
but annotated with the same precision as 
the first, the completed series will be in 
reality a history of a period of English his- 
tory, which, as Mr. Henley says in his 
Preface, ‘‘is practically not less remote 
from ours than the England of Raleigh 
and Spenser.”’ 


‘*The years whose voice-in-chief was 
Byron have always seemed to me among 
the most personal, so to speak, as they 
are certainly the worst understood in the 
national existence. They were years of 
storm and triumph on all the lines of na- 
tional destiny, and they gave to history a 
generation at once dandified and trucu- 
lent, bigoted, yet absolute, magnificent, 
but vulgar (or so it seems to us), artistic, 
very sumptuous and yet capable of aston- 
ishing effort and superb self-sacrifice.” 





GOLDWIN SMITH ON IMMORTALITY AND MIRACLES. 


We predict a wide circulation among 
educated and thoughtful people of the vol- 
ume entitled Guesses at the Riddle of Ex- 
istence, by Goldwin Smith, D.C.L. The 
author is known and honored for his writ- 
ings on both sides of the Atlantic ; indeed, 


since the death of Froude and Matthew 
Arnold, he is generally acknowledged to 
be the greatest living master of English 
prose. Sometimes we think, however, 
that cultivated Americans are less familiar 
than they should be with the unique dis- 
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tinction attained by Mr. Goldwin Smith at 
Oxford University. Not only did he se- 
cure a ‘double first’’—both Sir Robert 
Peel and Mr. Gladstone had done that— 
but he carried « ff the Hertford and Ireland 
scholarships, the consummate proofs of 
proficiency in the classics, and also, three 
Chancellor’s prizes, which attested his 
capacity for literary work as regards both 
substance and form. No other Oxford 
man in this century could point to so many 
proofs of academical distinction. More- 
over, as one of the secretaries to the Royal 
Commission, appointed for the purpose, he 
deserves a large part of the credit for the 
reform of the English universities. That 
he was made tutor to the Prince of Wales, 
when the latter went to Oxford, is a fact 
that simply, of course, bears witness to the 
wisdom of her Majesty's advisers, We 
should note further that, although he was 
practically a contemporary of Stubbs, Free- 
man, and Froude, who were successively 
appointed to the post of regius professor of 
modern history at Oxford, the position 
was first occupied by Mr. Goldwin Smith. 
Since he crossed the Atlantic and took up 
his residence in Toronto, his connection 
with Cornell University has been of the 
utmost benefit to that seat of learning, 
and his unflinching advocacy of the re- 
union of the Anglo-Saxon race upon this 
continent has endeared him to all earnest 
and far-sighted men on both sides of our 
northern border. We have already re- 
viewed in these columns his outline of the 
political history of the United States, which 
has been justly described as a literary 
masterpiece, and his exposition of the 
‘*Canadian Question ’’ which puts in the 
clearest light one of the momentous prob- 
lems of the future. 

The keynote of the book before us, which 
deals with such absorbing questions as: 
‘«Is there another life ?’’ and ‘‘ the mirac- 
ulous element in Christianity,’’ and again, 
**the connection of morality with theism,”’ 
is struck in the preface, where the writer 
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says that there is no longer any use in 
clinging to the untenable, or in shutting 
our eyes to that which cannot be honestly 
denied. The educated world, and to a 
great extent, the uneducated world also, 
has got beyond the point at which frank 
dealing with a traditional creed can be re- 
garded as a wanton disturbance of faith, 
We add that the spirit in which these 
pages have been penned by the author— 
the text of the book confirms the preface 
on this point—is not that of agnosticism, 
if agnosticism imports despair of spiritual 
truth but that of free and hopeful inquiry, 
the way for which it is necessary to clear 
by removing the wreck of that upon which 
we can found our faith no more. Let it 
not be supposed that the author is an as- 
sailant of the belief in an overruling Provi- 
dence and a life beyond the grave. To 
resign, he says, untenable arguments for a 
belief is not to resign the belief, while a 
belief inseparately bound up with unten- 
able arguments would needs share their 
fate. The writer declares that, if the con- 
clusions reached in this volume are, or 
seem to be, negative, no one will rejoice 
more than he to see the more welcome 
view reasserted and fresh evidence of its 
truth supplied. ‘‘If,’’ he continues, ‘‘as 
our hearts tell us, there is a Supreme Be- 
ing. Hecares for us; He knows our per- 
plexity ; He has His plans. If we seek 
truth, He will enable us, in due time, to 
findit. Whether we fd it cannot matter 
to Him ; it may conceivably matter to Him 
whether we seeé it.”’ 

Is there another life? Touching this 
query the author reminds us that there 
are those who think they display their 
good sense in bidding us give up these 
speculations, which they tell us are be- 
yond the range of our understanding, and 
cultivate our pleasure and happiness in the 
present world. One element of our pleas- 
ure and happiness, however, is the gratifi- 
cation of curiosity on the highest subjects. 
Our curiosity has been or is being gratified 
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as to the origin of our species, and surely 
the destiny of our species is a question not 
less interesting, even to science, while it is 
inevitably set on foot by the other. 

In the judgment of the author of this 
book, the mere existence of a desire in 
man to prolong his being, even if it were 
universal, can afford little assurance that 
the desire will be fulfilled. Of desires 
that will never be fulfilled man’s whole 
estate is lamentably full. If to each of us 
his own little being is inexpressibly dear, 
so is its own little being to the insect, 
which, nevertheless, is crushed without 
remorse and without hope of a future ex- 
istence. As to the suggestion that it is 
sad that man should perish, and perish 
just when he has reached his prime, Mr. 
Goldwin Smith acknowledges that this 
seems like cruel wastefulness in nature. 
But is not nature, he adds, full of 
waste? Hereminds us that Bishop Butler 
rather philosophically finds an analogy to 
the waste of souls in the waste of seeds. 
It is pointed out that he might have found 
one in the destruction of geological races, 
in the redundancy of animal life, which in- 
volves elimination by wholesale slaughter, 
in the multitude of children brought into 
the world only to die. . .. 

Can we, continues Mr. Goldwin Smith, 
rest on the presumption that, for all suffer- 
ing, at least for all unmerited suffering, on 
this planet, supreme justice must have 
provided compensation elsewhere and 
hereafter! Is there not, he asks, an in- 
finity of suffering among animals? Are 
not many of them, by the very constitu- 
tion of nature doomed as the prey of other 
animals to suffer agonies of fear, and, at 
last, a painful death? . . . The author of 
this book deems it to have been proved 
with superfluity of logic that a survey of 
nature drives us to one of two conclusions, 
either to the conclusion that benevolence 
is not omnipotent or to the conclusion that 
omnipotence is not, in our acceptation of 
the term, purely benevolent. What may 
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be behind the veil we cannot tell. But in 
that which is manifested to us there seems 
to be nothing that can warrant us in look- 
ing for immortality as the certain gift of 
unlimited benevolence invested with un- 
limited powers. What lies beyond that 
which is manifested to us is the region not 
of demonstration but of hope. . . . 

Is there, however, asks Mr. Goldwin 
Smith, any voice in our nature which dis- 
tinctly tells us that death is not the end? 
If there is, there seems to be no reason 
why we should not listen to it, even though 
its message may be incapable of verifica- 
tion, such as, in regard to a material hy- 
pothesis, is required by physical sci- 
ee 

Is there, as a matter of fact, anything in 
us which appears to transcend the condi- 
tions of man’s present existence, to be 
likely to survive, and be carried over to a 
larger sphere of being? This Mr. Gold- 
win Smith regards as the practical ques- 
tion, if the subject is to be considered 
from the strictly rational point of view. 
He concedes that character is no doubt 
formed by action on a basis of natural 
tendency under the moulding environment 
of circumstance; nor can it be affirmed 
that there is anything in moral action not 
dictated by the present requirements of our 
state as domestic and social beings, having 
relations with others, as well as being un- 
der the necessity of caring for ourselves, 

At the same time, so far as our author 
can discern, character can be formed only 
by effort, which implies something against 
which to strive; so that, without evil, or 
what appears to us evil, character could 
not be formed. The existence of evil, in 
fact, so far as we can see, is the necessary 
condition of active life. For aught we 
know, effort or something which we can 
only describe as effort, not fiat, or mere 
evolution, may be the real law of the uni- 
verse. It is true, however, that the im- 
mortality to which any suggestion of this 
kind points would be of a conditional 
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kind, since good character alone could 
have a life-giving affinity to the power of 
good. As to all the questionings about 
the origin of evil, which the writer of 
Genesis answered by the story of the For- 
bidden Fruit, our author holds that the an- 
swer must be that what we call evil is a 
part of the constitution of the universe. 
*«Supposing,’’ he concludes, ‘‘all proofs 
of personal immortality failed us, we 
should have to fall back upon the Stoic 
idea of reabsorption in the universe and 
union with its workings and destiny, what- 
ever they may be. If consciousness and 
affection are lost, pain, suffering and un- 
filled desire, at all events, will be no more.”’ 

Even if we assume the failure of all 
proofs of personal immortality, the author 
of this book points out that the estate of 
man upon this earth may, in course of 
time, be vastly improved. So much, at 
least, seems tc be promised by the recent 
achievements of science, whose advance 
is in geometrical progression, each dis- 
covery giving birth to several more. In- 
crease of health and extension of life by 
sanitary, dietetic and gymnastic improve- 
ment; increase of wealth by invention, 
and of leisure by the substitution of ma- 
chinery for labor ; more equal distribution 
of wealth, with its comforts and refine- 
ments ; diffusion of knowledge ; political 
amelioration; the elevation of the domestic 
affections and social sentiments ; the uni- 
fication of mankind and elimination of 
war, through the ascendancy of reason over 
passion ; all these things may be carried 
to an indefinite extent, and may produce 
what, in comparison with the present es- 
tate of man, would be a terrestrial para- 
dise. Natural selection and the merciless 
struggle for existence may be, in some 
measure, superseded by selection of a 
more scientific and merciful kind. Death 
may be deprived, at all events, of its 
pangs. On the other hand, it is admitted 
that, even from this point of view, the 
horizon does not appear to be clear of 
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clouds. The pressure of population is a 
danger which the anti-Malthusian can no 
longer set at naught, and to check which 
it is certain that Providence will not inter- 
pose. The tendency of the factory, with 
its increasing division of labor, has not 
hitherto been to make industrial life less 
monotonous or more cheerful. Frost, 
heat, storm, drought and earthquakes, 
human progress can hardly abate. Art 
and poetry do not seem likely to advance 
with the ascendancy of severe science. 
There is some truth, thinks Mr. Goldwin 
Smith, in the saying of the poet, that the 
glory has passed away from the earth. 

In the last of the five essays in this vol- 
ume, that, namely, on ‘‘ Morality and 
Theism,”’ the author goes on to consider 
the question whether the practice of virtue 
is dependent on a belief in an overruling 
Providence. He begins by conceding 
frankly that evolution is not moral. 
There is nothing moral in the struggle for 
existence or in natural selection. So 
much bold evolutionists, such as Haeckel, 
admit. . 

It is true that we speak of the brother- 
hood of man as our great security for mu- 
tual benevolence and our high induce- 
ment for virtuous effort. But is it, asks 
Mr. Goldwin Smith, an absolute certainty 
that men are brothers? Has science pro- 
nounced decisively in favor of the unity of 
the race? Some men of science certainly 
have pronounced on the other side. 
Again, does not brotherhood imply a 
common paternity, and where is the com- 
mon paternity unless we have all a father 
in God? If that idea is set aside, are we 
not as much competitors as brothers. 

In what position, then, since the dis- 
covery of evolution, or, to speak more 
broadly, since the recent revelations of 
science, does Mr. Goldwin Smith consider 
that the theistic hypothesis is left? Clearly 
there is an end of our faith, so far as cos- 
mogony is concerned, in the sacred books 
of the Hebrews, from which our notions of 
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creation and the Creator have hitherto 
been largely derived. Those books must 
now be placed on the same shelf with the 
sacred books of other races. With belief 
in a first cause, however, the theory of 
evolution need not interfere. Evolution 
cannot have evolved itself. It is a mode 
or process, not a creative force. Some 
power there must have been, if we can 
trust the indications of our intelligence on 
such a subject, to set evolution on foot and 
to direct it in its course. It may even be 
that evolution, as some say, gives us a 
worthier idea of the majesty of the Deity, 
who, instead of perpetual intervention, has, 
once for all, commanded his agents, and 
endowed them with the power to work out 
the universal plan... . 

If no divine command, however, for the 
practice of virtue can be shown, if no as- 
surance of the virtuous man's reward can 
be given, moral philosophy must, it would 
appear, be content simply to take the ob- 
servation of human nature as its basis, 
and to build its system on the natural de- 
sires of man, offering them such satisfac- 
tion as is consistent with the welfare of the 
community and the race... . 

In Mr. Goldwin Smith’s opinion there 
is no such thing as altruism in the literal 
sense of that term. Self is present in all 
we do, though the self is that of a being 
who desires love and fellowship as well as 
food and raiment; with which qualification 
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the philosophy that has resolved morality 
into self interest, though much derided, 
would be right enough. No man ever 
really acts against what he apprehends at 
the time to be his interest, although his 
interest may lead him to sacrifice his ani- 
mal or individual to his domestic or social 
desires. 

We are finally reminded by our author 
that the good which we do to others yields 
as a deeper and more lasting satisfaction 
than the good which we do to ourselves. 
This he considers a pregnant fact, and he 
thinks that it may indicate the purpose of 
the author of our nature, if our nature has 
an author, and to promise a social con- 
summation before the close. How far de- 
votion to the interests of the race and 
heroic or philanthropic action will be af- 
fected by the departure of theistic belief 
will be seen when the kingdom of atheism 
or agnosticism has fully come. In the 
judgment of Mr. Goldwin Smith, how- 
ever, it is not by such a figment as post- 
humous fame that the hearts of reasoning 
beings will be lifted above selfish desires. 
Nor is it likely that tribalism, however ex- 
alted or refined by nationality and patriot- 
ism, will act as it did on the Greek or 
Roman, in whom still lived, though in a 
sublimated form, the gregarious instinct 
of the herd. Abridged from a long re- 
view signed M. W. H. in Zhe Sun, New 
York. 





MISS KINGSLEY’S TRAVELS IN WEST AFRICA REVIEWED. 


‘* Humorous and often comical’’ as her 
method is, writes an expert in the course 
of a three-page notice in the Athenaeum, 
Miss Kingsley ‘‘must undoubtedly be 
taken seriously, for she displayed keen 
powers of observation.’’ About the Congo 
Frangais, of which so little is known in 
England, ‘‘it is astonishing that she 
should have gleaned so much.”” ‘‘ Her 


writing is,’’ says the National Observer, 
‘‘highly characteristic, unconventional, 
energetic and effective. * * * If any 
one should inquire for what motive these 
journeys were undertaken, the present re- 
viewer is obliged to admit that ninety per 
cent. of it seems to have been pure devil- 
ment. * * * She went through them 
all with a light heart and unfailing courage, 
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and her book is fit to make stay-at-homes 
almost as in love as she with the bright 
eyes of danger.’’ ‘‘She did some 
things,”’ says the Pa// Mall, ‘that a hardy 
man would think twice about attempting, 
and then he would make his will first.’’ 
The chapters on fetish and witchcraft form 
the best anthology of the animistic tenden- 
cies of the Coast tribes that has ever been 
constructed.’” The size of the volume 
‘* will be no terror tothe reader.’” ‘‘ What 
period of the world,’’ demands the Chron- 
ticle, with enthusiasm, ‘‘ but just ours, here 
and now, could have produced such a 
woman, learned * * adventurous * * ath- 
letic * * * and bright and cheerful and 
mischievously humorous whatever hap- 
pens? * * * Probably her most effective 
contribution to science is her four long 
chapters on ‘Fetish.’’’ The Daily News 
discerns, in addition to the author's fam- 
ily gift for the literary art, ‘‘a certain sub- 
tle oneness with nature’’ which we miss 
in other books bearing the Kingsley name. 
The Standard pardons, in one who has 
encountered such hardships, labors and 
perils, a tendency to be ‘‘slangy.”’ 

Thus far we have reprinted from Zhe 
Academy's column of ‘‘ Book Reviews 
Reviewed,’’ but before turning to Ameri- 
can reviews must complete the English 
verdict by quoting from Zhe Academy's 
own full-page article on the work in ques- 
tion. ‘This is more than an ordinary 
book of travel. In the first place Miss 
Kingsley’s personal achievements are con- 
siderably above the average, both in point 
of novelty and endurance; and in the 
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second, the information which she con- 
veys is a genuine and important contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of the regions with 
which she deals.’’ 

In the Chicago Tribune two long articles 
attest the fascination of this ‘‘ really won- 
derful book.’’ ‘‘That a young woman 
should travel alone through the dense 
forests of the most dangerous region of 
Africa is strange enough, but that she 
should tell of her adventures and observa- 
tions in such a deliciously humorous and 
original way is even more surprising,” 
The New York Times enjoys her ‘‘ down- 
right English *’ and points out that ‘‘ Dr. 
Giinther credits the author with having 
found sixteen fish new to science,’’ also 
that the book will be read for the varied 
information in it, more than because it 
relates ‘‘ adventure of a dangerous charac- 
ter undertaken by awoman.”’ The Critic 
finds that ‘‘the most fascinating portion 
of her continuously lively narrative are the 
five chapters devoted to the fetish.’’ ‘* No 
more thoroughly interesting book,’’ says 
the Boston Evening Transcript, ‘‘has 
been written, even by Stanley. * * In the 
whole seven hundred pages of her book 
there is not one that is dull or uninterest- 
ing.’ According to Book News it is ‘‘the 
most notable book that has appeared in 
the new year."’ The Evening Post, New 
York, is impressed by the ‘‘ air of novelty’’ 
given to the book by Miss Kingsley’s ‘‘ in- 
sisting that she is able to be more ‘com- 
fortable’ in Guinea than in England,’’ 
but regards the ‘‘ unconventional’’ style 
with reserved judgment. 





AMONG THE COLLEGES. 


The resignation of Professor Arnold 
Guyot Cameron, of the Scientific School, 
has called forth many expressions of re- 
gret. Mr. Cameron came to Yale six 
years ago as assistant professor of French. 
He is the editor of several well known 


text-books. 
announced. 

A LARGE and very valuable collection 
of New Jersey zinc and iron minerals has 
also been presented to Princeton Univer- 
sity by Mr. William C. Squier, of Rahway, 


His future plans are not yet 
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N. J. They will be placed for the present 
in the mineral cabinet of the chemical lab- 
oratory. The collection is of rare value, 
and it is impossible to duplicate many of 
the specimens, as the localities from which 
they were taken are exhausted. They 
consist’ principally of calamine, zincite 
and franklinite. 


PERHAPS the most distinguished alum- 
nus of Cornell, Dr. David Starr Jordan, 
President of Stanford University, has been 
a guest of the University for the last week. 
While here he lectured on the Alaska fur 
seal, and as a member of the English- 
American Bering Sea Commission he 
spoke with authority. Speaking of the 
Paris tribunal, he said it ‘‘ brought a 
stigma upon international arbitration. 
They made many regulations, none of 
which are of any consequence except the 
one providing for a revision of the rules 
every five years.’’ 


SEVENTY students of Brown University 
taking courses in comparative anatomy 
are spending the spring recess in an inves- 
tigating tour of Narragansett Bay in the 
interest of their own education and of sci- 
entific research. The investigation of sea 
animal life as found in Narragansett Bay 
will be made under Professor Bumpus’s 
direction by the seventy students, divided 
into five squads of fourteen each, to facili- 
tate the work, each of these squads to be 
fully equipped with apparatus for the col- 
lection and preservation of specimens, and 
under the personal supervision of one of 
the five instructors who act as Dr. Bum- 
pus's assistants. 


Two new courses of lectures were begun 
last month, which are open to all members 
of Yale University. Professor W. H. 
Brewer’s course will discuss the relation of 
Geography to History. These lectures 
will be given on successive Mondays for 
eight weeks. The other course, consisting 
of four lectures, will be delivered by Dr. 
Arthur Fairbanks, of the Divinity School, 
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on the Greek religion. The subjects are 
as follows: 1. ‘‘Monuments Throwing 
Light on the Idea of the Soul and of the 
Future Life;’’ 2. ‘‘Grave Monuments, 
mainly Attic ;’’ 3. ‘‘The Worship of 
Demeter at Eleusis ;’’ 4. ‘‘ Representa- 
tion of Greek Worship.”’ 


OnE of the most successful features of 
the Wharton School of the college depart- 
ment of the Pennsylvania University this 
year has been the mock congress. It dis- 
cusses national questions, introduces for- 
mal bills, and imitates as far as possible the 
proceedings of the Congress at Washing- 
ton. The congress has been in existence 
four years. The seniors constitute the 
Senate and the juniors the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The Congress meets bi-monthly 
and in two-hour sessions, the Senate and 
House meeting in alternate weeks. In 
connection with the regular congressional 
work, Dr. Young lectures and compares 
the American with foreign governments. 

PRESIDENT CARTER, of Williams Col- 
lege, gave the address at the recent Charter 
Day celebration of the University of Ne- 
braska, on ‘‘ Thoughts on University 
Training.’ The occasion was of particu- 
lar interest to Williams men on account of 
the number of Williams alumni who were 
present. Chancellor MacLean, of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, was a graduate in the 
class of '71, and his predecessor at Lin- 
coln, Dr. Canfield, now President of the 
Ohio State University, was of the class of 
°68. A supper was given by the chancel- 
lor to the visiting Williams alumni. After 
leaving Nebraska, Dr. Carter visited the 
University of Kansas where he was also 
entertained by men of his own college. 


A CABLE despatch from M. Ferdinand 
Brunetiére, Academician, editor of the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, Professor of 
French Language and Literature in L’ Ecole 
Normale Supérieure, has been received, 
accepting an invitation to lecture at Bryn 
Mawr College. The first lecture has been 
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given, probably, since it was advertised 
for March 31, and will be one of a series of 
five on French poetry. The subjects are 
announced: 1. ‘‘La Poésie Dramatique 
Corneille, Racine, Moliére ;’’ 2. ‘‘ De Vol- 
taire 4 Chateaubriand ;’" 3. ‘‘ La Poésie 
Romantique;’’ 4. ‘‘Le Combat du 
Romantisme et du Naturalisme dans la 
Poésie du tge. Siécle;’’ 5. ‘‘ Le Sym- 
bolisme et les Tendences actuelles 4 la 
Poésie.”* 


Jouns Hopkins UNIvERsiIty celebrated 
its twenty-first birthday (just too late for 
mention in our last issue), with an elabor- 
ate gathering, in which President Patton, 
of Princeton; Bishop Satterlee, Washing- 
ton; Postmaster-General Wilson, who has 
just accepted the presidency of Washing- 
ton and Lee University; Governor 
Lowndes, of Maryland and Mayor Hooper, 
of Baltimore, all participated. Washing- 
ton’s Birthday has been chosen for many 
years by the university for its annual 
commemoration day, mainly because the 
formal opening of the university took 
place on Washington's Birthday in 1876, 
when the late Professor Huxley, of Eng- 
land, delivered a scientific address in the 
presence of a large throng of Baltimoreans. 


The presence of President Patton caused 
President Gilman to call especial attention 
to the close relations which have always 
existed between the Maryland and the 
New Jersey universities. Princeton grad- 
uates are on the Hopkins faculty and 
Hopkins graduates are on the Princeton 
faculty. Princeton draws largely from the 
State of Maryland, and in turn Princeton 
sends many of her graduates to pursue 
advanced studies at the Hopkins. Acon- 
stant link was the presence at both places 
of Professor Woodrow Wilson, a graduate 
of both institutions, who gives most of his 
time to Princeton as professor of political 
economy, but spends two months in Bal- 
timore each winter lecturing on problems 
of administration. An evidence of these 


‘all quite alike. 
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close relations was the fact that of the 
small number of honorary degrees given 
away by Princeton at its recent sesqui- 
centennial, five had come to the Hopkins, 


THE faculty of Columbia College at its 
last meeting adopted the scheme of uni- 
form entrance requirements which were 
formulated at a series of conferences held 
last spring by representatives of the lead- 
ing universities of the East and a number 
of masters of leading preparatory schools, 
These conferences were called by Presi- 
dent Low, of Columbia University, at the 
request of the New York Schoolmasters’ 
Association, and were composed of pro- 
fessors from Columbia, Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton, Cornell, and the University of 
Pennsylvania, and an equal number of 
school teachers. The recommendations 
have also been adopted at Cornell, and 
favorable action is expected from the 
faculty of Harvard College in the very 
near future. 


CHRISTOPHER W. HALL, Professor of 
Geology and Mineralogy and Dean of the 
College of Engineering, Metallurgy and 
the Mechanic Arts in the University of 
Minnesota, has been granted a leave of 
absence for the year beginning next Sep- 
tember. Professor Hall has resigned the 
office of dean, which has been abolished. 
A re-organization of the college has been 
voted; the departments of civil, mechan- 
ical and electrical engineering will consti- 
tute the College of Engineering and Me- 
chanic Arts; the departments of mining 
and metallurgy will constitute the Minne- 
sota School of Mines, and the course in 
chemical engineering will become a course 
in pure and applied chemistry in the Col- 
lege of Science, Literature and the Arts, 
for which the degree of B. S. will be given. 

PROFESSOR GAGE, of Cornell, has be- 
come impressed with the fact that our stand- 
ard anatomies use cells from different struc- 
tures in different animals as if they were 
Thus on one page we 
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may find a cell from a frog's tongue, on 
the next, one from a rabbit’s heart, and 
on the next one from some other part of 
some other animal, all these in a work on 
human anatomy. Professor Gage is 
undertaking a strictly comparative his- 
tology, which shall compare precisely cells 
from the same portions of different animals, 
thus definitely establishing in how far the 
cells of a frog’s tongue and a rabbit's heart 
resemble those of man’s tongue and 
heart, and in how far it is misleading to 
use them, as is constantly done, for de- 
monstrating cell-structure to classes in 
human anatomy. 


James STOKES, '63, has given to the 
geological department of the New York 
University a complete apparatus for slicing 
rocks and minerals, fitted for preparing 
thin sections for microscopic study or for 
cutting a specimen twelve inches in diame- 
ter. The polishing laps are of equivalent 
proportions. This is probably the finest 
apparatus of the kind in the country. It 
was constructed by Mr. G. D. Julien. 
The museum of economic geology has re- 
ceived recently a full series of specimens 
illustrating all the coal beds in the several 
anthracite basins. Series exhibiting the 
peculiarities of the ores and enclosing 
rocks have been sent by the officers of 
eleven important mines in Montana, 
Nevada, Utah, Colorado and Arizona, and 
similar series have been received from 
several of the more celebrated iron mines. 


RAPID progress is being made with the 
new buildings for Barnard College. They 
are ready for roofing, and it is possible to 
walk through the ground floor and get a 
good idea of the two entrances and the ad- 
ministrative rooms. It would seem as if 
there could be no two opinions upon the 
building as a whole. It was beautiful on 
paper and it is beautiful in actuality. 
When compared with Columbia's magnifi- 
cent buildings, and contrasted with those 
belonging to the Teachers College, it 
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holds its own admirably. The full effec- 
tiveness of the Barnard building will at first 
be somewhat diminished by the absence 
of the cloistered entrance court, which is 
not to be finished just yet ; but, with plenty 
of room for work, and even pleasure, with 
good light, and beautiful environment, the 
loss of an effective entrance will be easily 
borne. One fine tree, which is in the 
corner of the right angle, has been care- 
fully preserved, and will cover up some of 
the bareness. During the latter part of 
the summer Barnard will move to her new 
quarters. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY has received a 
number of very valuable additions to its 
collections. To the treasures of the 
Trumbull: Prime Art Museum have been 
added a very rare Washington pitcher, the 
gift of Mr. Junius Morgan, two valuable 
Oriental vases, by Mrs. Sinnickson, of 
Philadelphia, and an interesting statue in 
plaster of Richard Stockton, one of the 
Princeton signers of the Declaration of 
Independence, from Mr. Bush-Brown, of 
Newark, N. J. The Washington pitcher 
is one of three imported by James Kitchen, 
proprietor of the old ‘‘ Coffee-house,’’ on 
Second street, Philadelphia, and is now 
probably the only one in existence. It is 
certainly the rarest of all Washington 
pitchers. It is vase-shaped, the neck is 
ribbed brown, the mouthpiece a grotesque 
head, and the body decorated with medal- 
lions, one of which is a portrait of Thomas 
Jefferson, and another picture the apotheo- 
sis of Gen. Washington. The plaster 
statue of Stockton is by H. K. Brown, of 
France, taken from a portrait in that coun- 
try, and it is hoped to secure funds to cast 
a bronze statue from this gift as a model. 


THE play of ‘‘ Raleigh in Guiana,"’ by 
Prof. Wendell, which is to be presented, 
on invitation of the department of English 
of Harvard University, by a company of 
amateurs in Sanders Theatre on Monday 
evening next, is not only a serious dramatic 
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poem, but an interesting outcome of the 
methods of teaching literature which he has 
practised here. It is an attempt to recall 
in definite form, not only the manner of 
some of the later Elizabethan dramatists, 
but also their methods and ideals. Tak- 
ing the tragedy of Raleigh’s failure in his 
final effort to retrieve himself under James 
I., Prof. Wendell has largely used the 
words of contemporaneous accounts of the 
expedition to Guiana, principally Raleigh’s 
own, writing them into such blank verseas 
dignifies and heightens the situation, intro- 
ducing the necessary subordinate charac- 
ters, and emphasizing the dramatic char- 
acter of the incident. The play will be 
presented on the Elizabethan stage which 
was used for the revival of Ben Jonson's 
play two years ago, and will be acted in 
the seventeenth-century manner. It will 
be therefore a valuable illustration for the 
courses in the drama and literature of the 
period. 


THE fact has just been announced that 
Professor H. Wilson Harding, A.M., Pro- 
fessor of Physics and Electrical Engineer- 
ing at Lehigh University, at the end of the 
present college year will retire from active 
work at the university. This announcement 
has been received with regret by the student 
body and alumni. Professor Harding’s 
professional career is intimately connected 
with the history of Lehigh University. He 
came to South Bethlehem twenty-five years 
ago, when the university was in its infancy, 
and during these years has contributed 
largely to its growth and usefulness. In 
his quarter of a century’s service his de- 
partment has steadily grown in importance 
and efficiency. It was due to his earnest 
and persistent effort that the curriculum of 
the university was extended and enriched 
by the establishment, first, of the one- 
year’s course in electricity, and then of the 
full four-years’ course in physics and elec- 
trical engineering. The former course was 
first offered in the years 1884-85. It fur- 
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nished an opportunity of advanced study 
in a science which was then in the early 
stages of development. The crowning glory 
of Professor Harding's career at Lehigh 
is the new physical laboratory, which is a 
perpetual monument of his zeal and abil- 
ity as a physicist. As a recognition of his 
long and faithful service, the trustees have 
appointed him Professor Emeritus of Phy- 
sics in the university. 


AT a recent meeting of the trustees of 
the Cornell University the grade of associ- 
ate professor was abolished, and five men 
who formerly held this rank were appointed 
to full professorships. These are George 
P. Bristol, made Professor of Greek ; Wal- 
ter F. Willcox, Professor of Sociology ; J. 
H. Barr, Professor of Experimental Engi- 
neering ; Henry S. Jacoby, Professor of 
Bridge Engineering, and Louis M. Dennis, 
Professor of Analytical Chemistry. With 
these one assistant professor, J. E. Trevor, 
was made full professor, the subject being 
physical chemistry. Professor Bristol, a 
Hamilton graduate, was registrar for some 
years, and has had little time for publish- 
ing. The courses which he gives include 
the freshman work in Lycias, the Odyssey 
and Plato, the junior course in Thucyd- 
ides, Demosthenes and Aéschylus, a course 
in Greek orators and one in the tragedy. 
He is a live and popular teacher. Profes- 
sor Willcox, a Ph.D. of Columbia, is one 
of the youngest of the new professors, and 
has found rapid promotion at Cornell. 
His classes deal with the evolution of the 
family, race problems, immigration, pau- 
perism, crime, etc., and with statistical 
methods. Professors Dennis and Trevor 
both obtained their special knowledge in 
Germany, the former under Fresenius, 
Classen, Hempel and Kriiss, the latter 
under Ostwald at Leipsic. Both have 
made extensive additions to scientific 
knowledge, the former in the field of the 
rare earths, the latter in that of physical 
chemistry. Professors Jacoby and Barr are 
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valuable members of the staff respectively 
of the College of Civil Engineering and of 
the Sibley College of Mechanical Engi- 
neering. Professor Jacoby has taught 
graphics along with bridge engineering, 
and has published the standard work on 
lettering. 

ANOTHER valuable collection received 
by Princeton University is by Mr. Laurence 
Hutton, and consists of his noted collec- 
tion of death-masks. In all they number 
sixty, and, when mounted, they will be 
placed on exhibition in the new library 
building. Mr. Hutton began his collec- 
tion some twenty-five years ago, and many 
of the masks have interesting histories. 
The mask of Dean Swift was picked up in 
an old curiosity shop in London, and is 
the only mask of him that has been found 
anywhere, although it is well known that 
a mask was taken immediately after his 
death. The likeness is unmistakable, and 
has been positively identified by the pro- 
fessors at Dublin. Another rare mask is 
one of Thackeray. At the request of 
Thackeray's family Sir William Thomp- 


AMONG THE 


THERE are bills before the legislatures 
in several of the central States for a bet- 
terment of the library systems of these 
States. Missouri, Indiana, . Tennessee, 
Illinois, Wisconsin and Nebraska, farther 
west, all have taken steps to advance the 
library interests. 


Ir is proposed to establish a memorial 
library at Harvard in honor of the late 
Professor Francis James Child. About 
$10,000 have already been subscribed for 
the purpose and a number of books have 
been donated. The collection is to be 
specially intended for students of English 
literature. 


Johns Hopkins University has recently 
received a bronze medal from Princeton, 


son made a mask of the dead author. 
Proving unsatisfactory to the family, it was 
destroyed, but a copy had been taken from 
it and is now in Mr. Hutton’s collection. 
The mask of Sir Isaac Newton is one of 
the oldest in the collection, and also one 
of the rarest, as only two copies are now 
extant. Among the many other curiosities 
is a mask of Washington by Houdan, a 
mask of Queen Elizabeth, taken not from 
the queen herself, but from the waxen im- 
age of her which was borne through the 
streets of London after her death, and a 
very valuable mask of Martin Luther. 
The collection also contains masks of 
Goethe, Frederick William IV., Dante, 
Keats, Sir Walter Scott, Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Haydn, Beethoven, Mendel- 
ssohn, Robespierre, Murat, Mirabeau, 
Frederick the Great, Charles XII., Sir 
Thomas Moore, Edmund Burke, Oliver 
Cromwell, David Garrick and Mary Queen 
of Scots. Among the more modern masks 
are those of Daniel Webster, John C. Cal- 
houn, Henry Clay, Abraham Lincoln and 
Lawrence Barrett. 


LIBRARIES. 


commemorating the latter’s sesqui-centen- 
nial. On the front is a bas-relief of Nassau 
Hall, and on the back, in Latin, the an- 
nouncement of the change of the institu- 
tion’s name from the College of New Jersey 
to Princeton University. 

By the will of the late Peter Kerlen, of 
St. Thomas, Pa., the library of Franklin 
and Marshall College will receive about 
$10,000 as an endowment for the pur- 
chase of books. This is the second gift 
the library of the college has received this 
year, the first being the De Peyster library 
building, work on which has already 
begun. 

SWANTE PAuM, of Austin, has presented 
to the library of the University of Texas his 
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valuable private library of 25,000 volumes. 
Mr. Palm was born in Sweden in 1815, 
has lived in Texas for 53 years, and for 
the past 31 years has been Swedish vice- 
consul in Austin; in 1883 King Oscar of 
Sweden conferred upon him the order of 
Knights of Warsaw. His library is a mis- 
cellaneous collection, with a special ten- 
dency toward works on art. 


THE Johns Hopkins University library 
has been presented with unique volume 
by the American Society in London, com- 
memorating the Thanksgiving Day ban- 
quet of the society. It is handsomely 
bound in Russia leather and contains as 
a frontispiece the portrait of Ambassador 
Bayard. The menu of the banquet is 
cleverly and humorously illustrated with 
pen and ink sketches, and then follow bits 
of English and American history similarly 
illustrated and extracts from the speeches 
and toasts of the banquet. 


PitTsBuRG'S library ranks among the 
finest in the country. The gift of Andrew 
Carnegie, the iron king, it was opened to 
the public in November, 1895. Year by 
year the librarian, Edwin E. Anderson, 
has been bringing it into perfection, and 
has been greatly aided in his purpose 
by local gifts. One of the latest is an 
elaborate picture of President McKinley, 
by M. Theobald Chartran, the French 
portrait painter. M. Chartran was in 
Canton at Major McKinley’s home for 
four days, and made a study of him. In 
this picture the Major is sitting in his fa- 
vorite arm-chair in his study, his writing- 
table in front of him. The picture is a 
gift to the library by the residents of the 
Iron City. 

ACCORDING to the Boston Evening Tran- 
script to which, as to the Evening Post, of 
New York, our thanks are due for many 
of the items of college news reprinted in 
these columns, it is now definitely decided 
that Dr. Baldwin’s successor in the pro- 
fessorship of history and economics at 
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Bate’s College, is to be Rev. Curtis M, 
Geer, Ph.D., of Danvers, Mass. There 
were about thirty applicants for the posi- 
tion, including specialists trained in the 
best graduate schools of this country and 
Germany, and the selection was accord- 
ingly a matter of some difficulty. A 
graduate of Wesleyan and Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary, he has also taken a 
complete course in the University of Leip- 
sic, where he finished the three years’ 
course in two years and received the de- 
gree of Ph.D. 


A VIsIT to the new site of Columbia Uni- 
versity reveals the fact that the five large 
buildings now under construction are 
rapidly nearing completion, at least on the 
outside. The dome of the library building 
is nearly finished ; the broad flight of steps 
leading to the entrance is rapidly being laid 
and nearly all the carving is completed. 
The magnificent proportions of this build- 
ing are very striking ; it is in the form of 
a cross, nearly two hundred feet each way, 
and rises to a height of over a hundred 
feet. The impression produced is one of 
great size and beauty. Indeed, the build- 
ing covers about as much ground as the 
Boston Public Library, for it has no cen- 
tral court, and is much loftier. Situated 
135 feet above the Hudson, it is a con- 
spicuous object for miles around ; it can 
be seen from near the railroad stations in 
Jersey City, as well as from the high 
ground in the very north of Manhattan 
Island. 


Now that the Library of Congress is 
completed, its beauties of architecture and 
decoration have been a topic of general 
discussion and description in the press and 
in the leading periodicals. The issue of 
what may be called the official manual of 
the library is therefore especially welcome 
at this time, as giving in compact and at- 
tractive form all the essential data as to 
the library itself and its magnificent new 
home. This Handbook of the Library of 
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Congress is similar in style and scope to 
the excellent Handbook of the Boston 
Public Library issued last year by the 
same publishers. Like that, it is compiled 
by Herbert Small, and is especially rich 
in illustrations of the representative deco- 
rations of the library building, while its 
arrangement has been so planned as to 
make it of service as an actual guide book, 
the various features and departments being 
described as far as possible in the order in 
which they would appear to the visitor. 

Tue Amherst College Library, with its 
70,000 volumes, its well-lighted and con- 
venient reading room open through the 
day and evening, its efficient corps of 
assistants, and its stacks and alcoves al- 
ways open to the students, is the heart of 
the intellectual life of the College. Per- 
haps there are few colleges in the country 
where the proportion of students who use 
the library systematically is as large as at 
Amherst. Not merely for the ‘‘col- 
lateral reading’’ which is pointed out by 
professors and instructors in all depart- 
ments, and not only for that careful prepa- 
ration of essays, orations, debates and dis- 
cussions which mark the work of the 
English department, with its three pro- 
fessors, but for themes of special interest 
in the current life of the College or in 
public affairs, Amherst men are trained to 
turn naturally to the library. The libra- 
rian, Mr. W. I. Fletcher, was long asso- 
ciated with the late William F. Poole, and 
Mr. Fletcher now continues the work upon 
‘*Poole’s Index’’ of periodical literature. 
No librarian in the country is more fully 
awake to possibilities of usefulness for the 
college libraries and public libraries than 
is Mr. Fletcher. 

THE death last October of United States 
Judge Edward T. Green, of New Jersey, 
rendered a vacancy in the Board of Trus- 
tees, for which several prominent names 
have been urged. The election of Rev. 
Dr. Simon John McPherson, of Chicago, 
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to fill this vacancy, meets with universal 
satisfaction at Princeton. Dr. McPherson 
graduated from Princeton in 1874, and 
was for a time a tutor in the college. At 
the recent sesqui-centennial celebration he 
was one of the number selected by the 
trustees upon whom the first lot of honorary 
degrees were conferred after the institution 
assumed the status of a university. He 
was decorated with the degree of Doctor 
of Divinity. Dr. McPherson is a brother 
of ex-Senator McPherson, of New Jersey. 
Other important business transacted by 
the trustees at their mid-year meeting was 
the election of formerly assistant professor 
John Grier Hibben, to be Stuart Professor 
of Logic; of Instructor Edmund Yard Rob- 
bins, to be Assistant Professor of Greek; 
of Dr. Elmer Howard Loomis, to be Assist- 
ant Professor of Physics, and of Mr. John 
Forsyth Crawford, to be Demonstrator in 
Experimental Psychology. Professor Hib- 
ben graduated from Princeton in 1882, 
Professor Robbins in 1892, and Mr. Craw- 
ford in 1895. 


ARCHITECT POTTER, of the new Univer- 
sity Library, has given out plans which 
show more accurately than has heretofore 
been done the general details of the new 
building. The building is joined to the 
Chancellor Green Library by a large hall- 
way. Here will be the catalogue and de- 
livery department, and into this hall will 
be the main entries to the library, both 
from the east and west. The main build- 
ing, which is a commodious two-story 
quadrangle with an open court, will be di- 
vided into eighteen seminar rooms, for the 
use of post-graduate students, library 
offices, consisting of the librarian’s private 
office, the ordering and reception depart- 
ment, and a typewriting room and the 
commodious stack rooms. The capacity 
of the library will be 1,350,000 volumes. 
In exterior architecture the building is 
pure Gothic. A large archway will pierce 
the structure east and west, affording a 
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convenient passage for the students to and 
from their recitations in Dickinson Hall 
and the School of Science. The work 
upon the building has been pushed rapidly 
during the past four months, and there is 
some hope of having the building ready 
for use at the opening of the next college 
year. The stonework of the northern half 
is now nearly completed. 

ALONG with the extension of the elective 
system at Harvard University and the 
substitution of independent work for the 
study of prescribed text-books, has gone a 
great extension of the range of books with 
which each student is made acquainted. 
Even in the elementary courses where 
text-books are most used, and in the lan- 
gauge courses where the reading is from 
stated editions, the students are sent toa 
greater or less number of books for col- 
lateral reading. These books they find in 
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the first place on the reserved shelves of 
the University Library; therein the general 
reading-room, at the service of any of the 
users of that room, are kept 7,742 of the 
books which are most constantly in de- 
mand in the various courses, arranged 
under the names of the courses. Be- 
sides the reserved books in the reading- 
room of the general library, the depart- 
ments wherever it is possible are acquiring 
special libraries of their own, which are 
housed in rooms in different recitation 
halls, and are open tothe students in those 
departments. There are about twenty- 
four of these laboratory and class-room 
collections. 

The total number of books thus localized 
is 16,572. These outside collections have 
somewhat relieved the pressure upon the 
general library, for those books most com- 
monly used in these departments. 


Notes and Announcements. 


THE Macmillan Company announces a 
new book by Mrs. Steel, whose recent 
novel of the great mutiny, On the Face 
of the Waters, has bad such a_phen- 
omenal success. The new book is a 
Scotch story entitled Jn the Tideway, 
and will meet a warm welcome from those 
who remember the author's Red Rowans, 
which the Boston Evening Transcript de- 
scribes as ‘‘wholesome and sweet, and 
fresh as the moorland air itself.’’ 


SUDERMANN based his Magda (Hei- 
math), now famous in at least four 
languages, on the irrepressible conflict 
between a woman of the world and her 
narrow-minded neighbors in her native 
town when she returnstothem. /n Plain 
Air, announced for speedy publication by 
the Holts, this same theme is handled in 
quite another manner. Where the Ger- 
man gave us an appalling tragedy, Mrs. 
Cabot gives us a satirical comedy of New 
England life, with an emotional under- 
current and an optimistic ending. 


The Bookman for April contains an in- 
teresting sketch of Georg Brandes, whose 


William Shakespeare: A Critical Study 
is to be published by the Macmillan Com- 
pany in a two volume translation by Wil- 
liam Archer. Heis little known to English 
readers beyond his brilliant monograph on 
Beaconsfield, and the work on which his 
reputation chiefly rests is not yet trans- 
lated. Itis a six volume review of Nine- 
teenth Century Literature, a contribution 
of great value to contemporary criticism, 
containing the substance of lectures de- 
livered during the past ten years, 


‘« «SWEETNESS and Light’ is a mean- 
ingless expression unless we know the con- 
text. It may, therefore, be useful to give 
it. In Swift's Battle of the Books there is 
a dispute between a spider and a bee. 
Afterwards AEsop takes up the cause of 
ancient authors, whom he likens to bees, 
and says that ‘‘ instead of dirt and poison 
(such as are collected by modern authors 
or spiders) we have rather chose [szc] to 
fill our hives with honey and wax, thus 
furnishing mankind with the two no- 
blest of things, which are sweetness and 
light.’’—From A Student's Pastime, by 
W. W. Skeat. 
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EDWARD ARNOLD will shortly publish a 
book by Professor L. Oscar Kuhns, Zhe 
Treatment of Nature in Dante's Divina 
Commedia. This book aims at giving a 
complete picture of Dante's use of all forms 
of animate and inanimate nature, not in 
tabulated form, but so arranged as to be 
read with interest by not only the special 
Dante scholar, but by the general student 
of literature. It consists of eleven chapters 
and discusses such topics as ‘‘ Dante's 


Conventional Treatment of Nature.’’ ‘‘The 
Fauna and Flora of the Divina Comme- 
dia.’’ ‘‘Atmospheric Phenomena,’’ ‘‘The 


Heavenly Bodies,’’ ‘‘ The Physical Geog- 
raphy of the Divina Commedia, Light, Fire 
and Color, etc.’’ 


THE April Number of Harper's Maga- 
zine will be particularly attractive both 
for the interest of the text and for the ex- 
cellence of the illustrations. It will open 
with a popular article on ‘‘ Washington 
and the French Craze of '93,’” with illus- 
trations in Howard Pyle’s best manner, 
including a frontispiece in color. ‘‘ The 
Martian *’ will develop strongly in interest, 
and will be accompanied by some of Du 
Maurier’s most characteristic drawings. 
Poultney Bigelow, in the sixth of his series 
of articles on ‘‘ White Man's Africa,’’ will 
describe the opening of the Cape Colony 
Parliament, and will consider the effect of 
the Jameson raid on the relations of the 
Dutch and English. There will also be 
a variety of articles on topics of present 
interest, and several short stories, includ- 
ing ‘‘The Wisdom of Fools,’’ by Mar- 
garet Deland, a study of personal responsi- 
bility in modern life. 


A work of interest to all librarians and 
especially to those who are building up 
libraries along special lines is being pub- 
lished by G. Hedeler, of Leipzig, in three 
languages at once. It is a list of libraries 
of all kinds and in all countries, and the 
first number devoted to private libraries in 
the United States and Canada. The list 
contains the name of the owner of the li- 
brary, with his address and the number of 
volumes in his collection. Then follows 
a brief account of the contents of the 
library. There is an index of the towns 
in which the libraries are located and 
another by the subjects indicating which 
libraries are devoted to special collections, 
while the arrangement is in the alpha- 
betical order of the owner’s names. Each 
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is numbered also so that reference is com- 
paratively easy. Itis inevitable, however, 
that in a work of this character there 
should be some omissions which the pub- 
lishers are already taking measures to 
supply. The next number to follow will 
contain a list of the private libraries in 
Great Britain. 


THE Michigan Mining School offers a 
number of practical courses during the 
summer term, which begins April 26 and 
ends August 20. 

These courses which are part of the work 
of the regular students are open to all who 
are qualified to take them, and are especi- 
ally helpful to those who are engaged in 
practical business, who in their earlier years 
have not had opportunity to obtain the 
higher education which their subsequent 
work demands. The average age of special 
students who enter for work of this kind is 
from 24 to 39 years, varying up to nearly 
sixty years of age. The following courses 
will be given: Six weeks’ Practical Work 
in Mine Surveying and Mining beginning 
April 26; six weeks in Surveying, beginning 
June 7; six weeks in Field Geology, be- 
ginning June 12; eleven weeks in Shop 
Practice, beginning June 7; five weeks in 
Ore Dressing, beginning June 7; five 
weeks in Testing Materials of Engineering, 
beginning June 7. 


Pioneers of Evolution, from Thales to 
Huxley, by Edward Clodd, is the title ofa 
remarkable work which will be published 
shortly by D. Appleton & Co. This book 
attempts to tell the story of the origin of 
the Evolution idea in the works of the an- 
cient philosophers and its elaboration by 
Lucretius ; its eclipse during the middle 
ages under the supremacy of ecclesiastical 
dogmas; and its renascence about A. D. 
1600 under the influence of discovery and 
Lord Bacon's philosophy. It then shows 
how new conceptions of the earth’s history 
were suggested by the study of geology, 
and of the history of life by biology. It 
narrates the building up of the doctrine of 
evolution by Spencer—who formulated 
the theory as a whole the year preceding 
the publication of the Origin of Species— 
Darwin and Huxley. Reviewing the pres- 
ent condition of the question as to man 
and mind, it finally points out how the 
Pioneers of Evolution have led us ‘‘by 
ways undreamed of at the start to a goal 
undreamed of by the earliest of them.’’ 
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Epic and Romance, Essays on Medieval 
Literature, by W. P. Ker, Fellow of All 
Souls’ College, Oxford, and Professor of 
English Literature in University College, 
London, treats of some of the numerous 
examples in the literature of the Middle 
Ages which may be classed under the 
above headings. In England these are 
represented by such masterpieces as 
‘« Beowulf,’ ‘‘Finnesburh,’’ ‘‘ Waldere,’’ 
and ‘‘ Byrhtnoth ;’’ in Germany by ‘‘ The 
Lay of Hildebrand,’’ and the famous 
‘« Niebelungenlied ;’’ in Iceland by the 
weird, characteristic ‘‘Sagas;’’ and in 
France by the legends of Charlemagne, 
*‘Aucassin and Nicolette,’’ the ‘‘ Chansons 
de Geste,’’ ‘‘ La Belle Dame sans Merci,’’ 
and the works of Chrestien, and we must 
not forget the story of ‘‘Roland.’’ Pro- 
fessor Ker hopes that in his ‘‘ less minute 
and exacting consideration of the whole 
field’’ he may have succeeded in his at- 
tempt to bring the more distant and dis- 
sociated parts of the subject into relation 
with one another in one view. 


A VALUABLE contribution to theological 
literature will be Ze Early History of the 
Ecclesia, by the late Rev. F. J. A. Hort, 
D.D., to be published in due course. It 
is an account, from the records of the 
original historians, of the gradual develop- 
ment of the Christian Church since its 
commencement. A work of this import- 
ance by so eminent and highly trained a 
scholar and theologian as the late Profes- 
sor Hort cannot fail to commend itself to 
all serious students of the history of Chris- 
tianity, 

THE 1897 number of Mr. J. Scott Kel- 
tie’s Statesman’s Year Book has just been 
issued with the latest information and sta- 
tistics from the official returns. This is the 
thirty-fourth year of publication of this in- 
valuable book of reference, which by its 
accuracy and detailed comprehensiveness 
is regarded on all sides as absolutely 
authoritative and indispensable. The spe- 
cial sets of maps and tables for this year 
show the various political changes on the 
several continents during the Queen’s 
reign of 60 years, and also the compara- 
tive advances under different heads made 
by separate states in the same time. The 
volume is increased to 1,200 pages. 


PROFESSOR FRANCIS T. PALGRAVE’S 
book, entitled Landscape in Poetry from 
Homer to Tennyson, appeared recently 
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among the publications of the Macmillan 
Company. The vast field covered by this 
interesting work is treated by its author as 
follows : the book opens with Greek, Ro- 
man, and Hebrew landscape poetry, fol- 
lowed by that of the early Italians, Celts, 
and Anglo-Saxons ; the nine last chapters 
are devoted to the various phases and 
periods of English landscape poetry, asso- 
ciated with which are the immortal names 
of Chaucer, Byron, Keats, Wordsworth, 
Arnold, Lord Tennyson, and their con- 
temporaries. Many lovers of poetry will 
doubtless welcome such a treatment of a 
highly interesting subject by so skilful a 
critic as Professor Palgrave. 


THE need of a book dealing with the 
various branches of physics in a consistant 
notation has long been felt by both teach- 
ers and students. Such a work is Dr. C, 
Christiansen’s Elements of Theoretical 
Physics which has been promptly trans- 
lated into English by Professor W. F., 
Magie, Ph.D., of Princeton University. 
Although this treatise does not enter into 
the details of each divison of the subject, 
it gives a general view of the whole field, 
treating of the fundamental principles of 
Theoretical Physics, and developing them 
so far as to put the reader in touch with 
the latest investigations on the subject, 
upon which so much research has been 
brought to bear of late years with such 
fruitful results. 


THE two volumes of Occasional Papers, 
by Dean Church, which have appeared in 
the ‘‘ Eversley Series,’ should be welcome 
to the increasing number of readers who 
recognize that the late Dean of St. Paul's 
was not only an eminent theologian, but 
one of the foremost writers of his time. 
The contents include reviews, articles, and 
biographical sketches ; and some idea of 
their variety and interest may be gathered 
from the following specimens of subjects 
and persons handled by the writer: ¢. g., 
Carlyle’s ‘‘ Cromwell,’’ Stanley's ‘‘ Jewish 
Church,’’ Lecky’s ‘‘ History of Morals,” 
‘*Ecce Homo,’’ Morrison's ‘‘St. Ber- 
nard,’’ Renan's ‘‘ Vie de Jésus,’’ ‘‘ Life of 
Frederick Robertson,’’ Maurice’s ‘* Theo- 
logical Essays,’’ Newman's ‘‘ Apologia,”’ 
‘*Robert Elsmere ;’’ and among persons, 
Epictetus, Ignatius Loyola, Queen Eliza- 
beth, Lamennais, Bishop Wilberforce, F. 
D. Maurice, Mark Pattison, Bishop Fraser, 
and Cardinal Newman, to whose action 
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and personality no less than three essays 
are devoted by his life-long friend, besides 
the review of the ‘‘ Apologie.”’ 


In Essays and Addresses, by Sir J. Rus- 
sell Reynolds, Bart, F.R.S., we are told 
that it was the purpose of Sir Russell to 
publish a certain number of his papers, 
and from those designed for publication in 
that volume, Lady Reynolds has, since his 
death, reprinted certain papers of general 
interest, ‘‘the majority of which would 
have been published by Sir Russell Rey- 
nolds without alteration.’’ Among these 
appear the Harveian Oration and the 
General Introduction to the Author's Sys- 
tem of Medicine, which appeared thirty 
yearsago. Since that time, such has been 
the progress in medical research, that the 
compilation of a new System of Medicine 
has been rendered necessary, and it may 
here be mentioned that Sir Russell Rey- 
nolds expressed his entire satisfaction at 
the undertaking of this work by Professor 
Clifford Allibut. As introductory to the 
work, a brief sketch of the author's life 
has been given ‘‘ by one who was closely 
associated with Sir Russell Reynolds for 
five years as his private secretary and 
valued friend.’’ 


THE scene of the recent massacre of 
Englishmen in West Africa is a locality 
little known to most of us, either from 
literature or personal travel. Miss Mary 
H. Kingsley, author of Zravels in West 
Africa, is familiar with the districts of 
Bonny and Benin, with respect to which, 
as is well known, she has already been 
interviewed. Her book, which treats of 
both these places and many others, has 
met with so enthusiastic a reception in its 
first edition, a very large one, that a re- 
print has speedily been required to supply 
the demand of so wide a circle of readers, 
which will doubtless be extended by the 
recent turn of events. 


AT this interval in the Egyptian Cam- 
paign many will welcome the opportunity 
of reading over calmly and more system- 
atically than the perusal of daily papers 
admit of, connected account of the ad- 
vance of the Egyptian troops along the 
Nile to Dongola. Mr. E. F. Knight, 7he 
Times’ correspondent, has so arranged his 
Letters from the Sudan as to enable his 
readers to attain this object. The able 
organization of the expedition can be fol- 
lowed in all its departments—Supply, In- 


telligence, Medicine, Engineering, etc., 
and thus some insight into the ability of 
the Sirdar and his staff can be obtained. 
The author’s accounts of the skirmishes, 
assaults, and battles with the Khalifa’s 
forces are intensely exciting. In fact the 
book cannot fail to commend itself to all 
who are interested in the expedition, and 
who wish to acquire a comprehensive 
knowledge of the results accomplished 
and the objects in view. 


Tue April Century is a ‘‘Grant Memo- 
rial Number,”’ signalizing the dedication 
of General Grant’s tomb. General Horace 
Porter, who will deliver the oration at the 
dedication, contributes an article descrip- 
tive of the tomb and of its building. A 
striking drawing of the tomb by Castaigne 
is given as a frontispiece. In ‘‘A Blue 
and Gray Friendship,’’ John R. Procter 
tells of the esteem and affection in which 
General Buckner and General Grant held 
each other for years, and in connection 
with this article there is printed for the 
first time a facsimile reproduction of the 
message Grant, while on his deathbed, 
wrote to General Buckner. There is also 
given a facsimile of Grant's most famous 
words, ‘‘I propose to fight it out on this 
line if it takes all summer,’’ which were 
contained in a letter to General Halleck, 
and a copy of a hitherto unpublished letter 
from General Sherman, expressing his 
frank opinion of Grant’s character. Gen- 
eral Porter's ‘‘ Campaigning With Grant ’”’ 
relates a number of anecdotes about his 
chief, and tells of President Lincoln's first 
visit to the front. The other articles give 
the usual variety to the number. Dr. 
Mitchell's novel, ‘‘ Hugh Wynne,”’ intro- 
duces the picturesque figure of Major John 
André, and gives a glimpse of Washington 
in headquarters. ‘‘Thackeray in Wei- 
mar,’’ by Walter Volpius, describes the 
English humorist’s friendly relations with 
Goethe’s household and his interviews 
with the great poet. It is accompanied by 
a number of characteristic drawings by 
Thackeray never before printed. Mr. 
Richard Watson Gilder writes of ‘‘ The 
Miracle of the Greek Fire,’’ a remarkable 
ceremonial in the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre at Jerusalem in Holy Week. 
This has timely interest from the attention 
now centering in the Greek Church in the 
East. The beginning of a new serial by 
Mary Hartwell Catherwood, ‘‘The Days 
of Jeanne D’Arc,’’ and the first of a series 
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of illustrated papers by Col. George E. 
Waring, on ‘‘Mountain Bicycling in 
Europe,’’ are given in the number. 


‘‘THE American Germanica’’ is the 
title of a new magazine published this 
month for the first time by the University 
of Pennsylvania, through the Macmillan 
Company, New York. The magazine is 
a quarterly devoted to the comparative 
study of the literary, linguistic and other 
cultural relations of Germany and America. 
Professor Marion D. Leonard, of Pennsyl- 
vania, is editor, assisted by a board of 
thirteen contributing editors, selected from 
the leading Germanic scholars of Amer- 
ican universities. The aim of the maga- 
zine is to build up, in a few years, a series 
of studies, showing the history of German 
culture in America. The paper is edited 
from the University of Pennsylvania. The 
first publication comprises five separate 
numbers, two of which are contributed by 
members of the staff from this university. 
In reprint No. 4, Professor Leonard 
sketches the life and character of Fer- 
dinand Freiligrath, the famous German 
poet. In reprint No. 3, Professor Gude- 
man considers the restoration of the Car- 
men Gothicum, a Greek song sung at the 
festivals of the Emperor Konstantinos Por- 
phyrogennetos. 


THE Macmillan Company announces a 
new volume by Shailer Matthews entitled 
The Social Teachings of Jesus: An Essay 
in Christian Sociology. 

There have been many presentations of 
Christian teaching in its application to 
modern social problems, but too often 
they have neglected to discover exactly 
what the teaching of Jesus really was. In 
the present volume an attempt is made to 
study the Social Teachings of Jesus sys- 
tematically with little or no attempt at 
homiletic application. It is based upon 
the belief that Jesus as a strong thinker 
must have had some central truth or con- 
ception, and that his teaching was there- 
fore not a mere collection of disconnected 
apothegms. Starting with this fundamen- 
tal conception, the author endeavors to 
trace its application by Jesus himself to 
various aspects of social life, as society, 
economics, the family, the state, as well 
as to discover the forces and means upon 
which Jesus counted for the realization of 
his ideals. The essays originally appeared 
in the American Journal of Sociology, but 
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have since been to a considerable extent 
rewritten. 


Tue three travelling fellowships, an- 
nually awarded by Bryn Mawr College, 
were announced for the year 1897-98 by 
President Thomas in chapel, Thursday 
morning, March 18th. The ‘Mary E, 
Garrett European Fellowship,’’ open to 
graduate students in the second (or later) 
year work at Bryn Mawr, will be awarded 
to Miss Emilie Norton Martin, of Ardmore, 
Pa., A.B., Bryn Mawr, 1894, whose 
special work is mathematics, and who held 
the resident fellowship in mathematics in 
1895-96. The ‘‘ President's Fellowship,”’ 
open to graduate students in the first year 
of work at Bryn Mawr, will be held by 
Miss Ellen Rose Giles, of Philadelphia, 
A.B. and A.M., Bryn Mawr, 1896, who 
at present holds the scholarship in Semitic 
languages at Bryn Mawr, and who will de- 
vote her foreign fellowship to work in the 
same language and in philosophy. The 
‘Bryn Mawr European Fellowship,’’ an- 
nually awarded to a member of the grad- 
uating class on the ground of excellence 
in scholarship, will be held by Miss Mar- 
garet Hamilton, of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
whose work in biology and chemistry was 
especially commended. Each of these 
fellowships is of the value of $500, and is 
applicable to the expenses of one year's 
study and residence at some foreign 
university—English or continental—the 
holder's choice of a university being sub- 
ject, however, to the approval of the 
college. 


Graduate Courses, 1897-8, a handbook 
for Advanced Students, will be issued be- 
fore the end of the present collegiate year. 
It will contain announcements relating to 
the graduate work of twenty-four or twenty- 
five of the leading American Universities 
for the year 1897-8. This handbook isan 
evidence of the very rapid development of 
graduate instruction in our American in- 
stitutions of higher learning during recent 
years. That broad university culture 
which students had for so long a time to 
seek abroad, is now being assiduously cul- 
tivated by the faculties of many institu- 
tioms over the United States. The exist- 
ence of the Federation of Graduate 
Clubs, the organization which issues 
the handbook as its official organ is 
another evidence of the fruits of such 
educational endeavors. Quite full re- 
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ports of the valuable papers, discussions 
and resolutions presented in the recent 
Convention of the Federation will show 
the reader the interest graduate students 
themselves have in the general aspects of 
their work. The specific technical useful- 
ness of the handbook lies, however, in its 
presentation of announcements about grad- 
uate instruction to be given in leading 
universities. The intending student will 
find in its pages complete lists of courses to 
be offered in all non-professional depart- 
ments, together with statements of require- 
ments for degrees and for admission to 
advanced standing ; fees exacted of grad- 
uate students; scholarships and fellow- 
ships open to them ; library and laboratory 
facilities ; numbers of graduate students at 
present enrolled in the several depart- 
ments. A special feature is the grouping 
of courses by departments under the 
names of individual professors and instruc- 
tors. Brief collegiate biographies of offi- 
cers of instruction are inserted, to give a 
rough index to their training and standing. 
In short, the aim of this method of presen- 
tation is to emphasize the tendency of 
graduate students to seek the instructor 
with whom to work, rather than the institu- 
tion in which to get instruction, Any person 
interested in the condition of graduate study 
in this country, whether as a student, or 
as an instructor, should see in the Hand- 
book of Graduate Courses a convenient and 
valuable source of information. 


Analytic Geometry for Technical Schools 
and Colleges by P. A. LAMBERT, M.A., 
Instructor in Mathematics, Lehigh Uni- 
versity, is announced by the Macmillan 
Company. The plan of this text-book is de- 
scriptive rather than formal. The student 
is to acquire familiarity with the method 
of analytic geometry, not to memorize a 
lot of rules and formulas. To attain this 
end the fundamental facts of analytic 
geometry are developed as they are needed 
from first principles, presupposing only a 
working knowledge of elementary geom- 
etry, algebra andtrigonometry. As far as 
possible the reader is made to feel that he 
is assisting in discovering truths and is not 
merely to admire the cleverness of another. 

Thus the property of conic sections used 
in deriving their equations is demonstrated 
by a direct study of the section of the cone. 
In plotting algebraic equations turning 
points, tangents and asymptotes are in- 
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vestigated by simple analytic processes 
when experience has shown that it is de- 
sirable to know them. The simplest and 
most natural geometric properties of 
curves are used in their definition. The 
equations of the ellipsoid, hyperboloid and 
paraboloid are obtained from the law of 
their geometric generation. 

The numerous problems illustrating all 
the principles of analytic geometry are 
mainly numerical and without answers, as 
it is thought best that the student should 
verify algebraic results by actual measure- 
ment of a figure accurately constructed on 
cross-section paper. This method is fol- 
lowed in the problems completely worked 
out in the text. The student never loses 
sight of the fact that algebra is used asa 
tool for working geometric problems and 
the importance of accuracy is strongly im- 
pressed. 

Transcendental curves, on account of 
their practical value in technical studies, 
are more fully treated than is customary. 
The important engineering curves are fully 
discussed and their use indicated. Through- 
out the book applications of the principles 
of analytic geometry to problems in pure 
geometry, algebra, mechanics and practi- 
cal affairs constantly occur. The author 
is not in sympathy with the notion that 
mathematics loses its disciplinary value 
when its methods become useful. On the 
contrary the interest of the student is in- 
creased when he sees that his knowledge 
can be turned to practical account. 

For instance, in connection with the 
parabola it is proved that the path of a pro- 
jectile is a parabola and the statements are 
made that the cable of a suspension bridge 
with load distributed uniformly over the 
horizontal assumes the form of a parabola 
and that nearly all comets have parabolic 
orbits with the sun at the focus. When 
the epicycloid is discussed the fact is men- 
tioned that this curve is used in construc- 
ting gear teeth. When the logarithmic 
curve has been plotted graphic logarithms 
and the principle of the slide rule are ex- 
plained. 

There is a chapter on the ‘‘analytic 
geometry of the complex variable’ which 
furnishes an introduction to plane vector 
analysis and show that the imaginaries of 
algebra have as real an interpretation in 
mathematics as any other kind of number. 
There is a chapter on ‘‘line geometry”’ 
where the ‘‘ cross-ratio’’ is made the basis 
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of an investigation which leads to methods 
of constructing by the aid of the ruler only 
a conic section through five given points 
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or tangent to five given lines. 


This chap- 
ter furnishes an introduction to modern 
projective geometry. 


Reviews. 

The Essays of Elia. By Charles Lamb. In 2 __ nationalities—the carvers and dividers up of 
Vols. Gulliver's Travels. By Jonathan Africa. Uer journey from Corisco to Gaboon is 
Swift. eligio Medici: By Sir Thomas well described. Her account of her climbing of 
Browne. J. M Dent & Co., London. The _ the great peak of the Cameroons, occupying four 


Macmillan Company, New York. 


The ‘‘ Temple Classics,’’ of which these are 
four new volumes, leave very little to be desired 
by the purchaser; they are light; they have 
flexible covers; their page measures six inches 
by four, which is almost the perfect size for the 
pocket; they are slender, and, what is perhaps 
their chiefest recommendation, they have no 
introduction. We are growing so tired of the 
modern pigmy presuming to patronize the an- 
cient giant that this absence of a preface is true 
relief. To what extent the Religio Medici was 
needed, and, having been issued. will be read, 
we cannot pretend to say; but there are always 
good intellects to give a warm welcome to Elia 
in pocket guise. Swift's terrible satire has 
probably never been so prettily and winningly 
presented.— 7he Academy. 


Travels in West Africa, Congo Frangais, Co- 
risco, and Cameroons. By Mary H. Kings- 
ley. With 16 full-page and numerous text 
illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth. 


The woman traveler is far from a novelty in 
Africa, but it is not often that one so ‘‘ blithe and 
bonnie and gay ’’ as the author of this book goes 
there, and returns to tell so good a story as she 
does. There are a great many white women’s 
graves in Africa, including that of Letitia Eliza- 
beth Landon, which is still much visited by 
American naval officers; but Miss Kingsley re- 
turned in provokingly good health to surprise 
her friends, who had rather looked forward to 
still another grave inthe Dark Continent. While 
the appendices of this book are filled with the 
solidest kind of information on trade and labor, 
on diseases, and on reptiles and fishes and winged 
creatures of all sorts in West Africa, its main 
part relates the adventures of a person who en- 
joys life and gets fun out of the most unpromis- 
ing situations, company and materials. 

* - x # * * 

Miss Kingsley also went tothe French Congo, 
and confirms the statements of Di Brazza and Du 
Chaillu, whom she calls ‘the inaugurator of 
geographical knowledge in this region.’’ In- 
deed, throughout her travels and adventures, 
she met with typical men of many European 


chapters, is a wonderful piece of description of 
South African scenery. But probably the most 
fascinating portion of her continuously lively nar- 
rative are the five chapters devoted to the fetish. 
Here she leaves land and water, and travels, as 
it were, through the jungles of superstition. All 
kinds of secret societies with rites, incantations, 
tenets and dogmas, exist, to hamper, narrow and 
burden human life continually. The missiona- 
ries have a hard time of it, for the tendency of 
the convert to backslide and relax is always very 
great. With life sonear the level of the brute, 
anything like real Christianity seems too utterly 
transcendental for the average African. The 
author appreciates highly, while criticizing freely, 
the work of the missionaries. She believes that 
industrial schools and the arming of the blacks 
to replenish and subdue the earth are far better 
than labored attempts to make or keep them 
orthodox, in any one of the many senses in which 
that word may be translated among us. The 
book ought to have had a map, even as it has a 
good index. It will certainly have the many 
readers it deserves.— 7he Critic. 


The Last Recruit of Clare's. ByS. R. Keight- 
ley. Harper & Brothers. 


A stirring and clever romance is that en- 
titled Zhe Last Recruit of Clare's by S. R. 
Keightley, who rightfully belongs in the com- 
pany of Hope and Weyman. His methods are 
much the same, and if he has not the light 
touch of Hope he has all the dash and fire of 
Weyman. But Mr. Keightley is an old favor- 
ite; Zhe Cavaliers and The Crimson Sign 
have taught his admirers what to expect of 
him, nor will they be disappointed in this in- 
stance. His hero, who brags as loudly as 
Barry Lyndon, and spoils for a fight as warmly 
as Mulvaney, is an impoverished Irish gentle- 
man, broken in his fortunes and an exile since 
the days of Fontenoy, and at the time of this 
romance. or to speak more correctly, the narra- 
tion of these fragments from his memoir, is 
starving in a garret in Paris—when chance 
flings fortune within his reach if he will but 
have the courage to grasp for it. Chance threw 
him in the way of meeting the Pompadour, the 
Abbe Berners and other less illustrious persons 
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of rank, among them that accomplished swords- 
man and duelist, de Saverne, whom Anthony 
Dillon, chevalier of St. Louis, and late colonel 
of Clare’s regiment, has the joy of pinking in a 
very pretty encounter. Anthony Dillon does as 
effective detective work as the great Sherlock 
Holmes, but in a laced coat and cocked hat in- 
stead of a slinky ulster, and his maneuvers are 
directed toward the unraveling of the intrigues 
of the great, so that they are more interesting. 

Without intending any disrespect toward the 
author, it may be said that this book will be most 
eagerly read by the young fellow rather than by 
his elders, because martial romance appeals to 
the young; a gallant man, with a ready sword, 
and the certain prospect of an encounter with a 
titled desperado, stirs the blood and sets one 
dreaming of the times when such events were of 
daily occurrence. Anthony Dillon, as he truly 
observes, with that candor that always distin- 
guishes him, though a mere soldier, ‘‘ came of 
an illustrious house,’’ the ‘‘one aristocracy of 
the world, the claims of the Guelphs and the 
Hapsburgs to antiquity are but demands of yes- 
terday compared to those common in the 
country whence I derive my birth.’’—Spring- 
field Republican. 


Literary Landmarks of Florence. By Laurence 
Hutton. Illustrated. Harper & Brothers, 
New York. 

In this little volume Mr. Hutton has done for 
the literary landmarks of Florence what he has 
previously done for those in London, Edinburgh, 
Jerusalem and Venice. Of course, the field in 
Florence was most fruitful in landmarks sug- 
gesting Dante, Milton, Boccaccio, Savonarola, 
Hunt, George Eliot and the Brownings. But 
Mr. Hutton has gone farther than to tell of the 
Florentine days of these literati who spent their 
years in the beautiful Italian city. He has 
searched for the houses, palaces and villas con- 
nected even for a few weeks with literary men’s 
lives. So there are passages relating to Shelley, 
Montaigne, Fenimore Cooper, Bryant, Haw- 
thorne, Lowell, Longfellow and Mark Twain. 

Mr. Hutton has written in a graceful, fluent 
style of the things he saw in Florence. It must 
have been no slight task to locate all these 
places, particularly as the guide books of Flor- 
ence are so wretched, but the author has con- 
densed a great many into small compass, and the 
reader puts down the book knowing a great 
deal more about the city than he realized that 
he was finding out during the enjoyment of the 
half-conversational story. It must be a Floren- 
tine with a penchant for antiquities who could 
+, flaws or mention omissions in the book. 

t is one of the most enjoyable books of the 
series.— Boston Journal. 


The Bamboo Garden. By A. B. Freeman- 
Mitford, C. B., author of ‘‘ Tales of Old 
Japan.’’ Illustrated with admirable drawings 
by Alfred Parsons. 


The Bamboos form a class of plants long ne- 


glected in the gardens of both America and 
Europe, owing to the prevalent mistaken notions 
regarding their hardiness. But within the 

few years it has been found that an extended list 
of species and varieties are perfectly hardy in 
England and some of them in the Northern 
United States, and this knowledge, combined 
with the characteristic grace and beauty of these 
always interesting plants, is fast making them 
popular in gardens—especially abroad. Mr. 
Mitford treats his subject in a delightful and 
fascinating style, and his thorough and conscien- 
tious work combined with his extensive knowl- 
edge of the requirements and experience in the 
cultivation of Bamboos, both in Japan and in 
England, impart a value to the volume which 
cannot be over-estimated. Nearly fifty sorts are 
fully described; in fact, all that are known to be 
hardy; and in addition to furnishing hints on 
propagation, choice of position, soil and culture, 
an extremely interesting chapter is devoted to 
the uses, customs and superstitions with which 
the Bamboo is associated. A chapter is also 
provided on the etymology, classification and 
characteristics of the plants; the native habitats 
of the various species and varieties mentioned, 
are supplied, with a useful appendix of Japanese 
nomenclature and its English equivalent. It is 
elegantly printed on heavy paper, and beautifully 
bound.— Zhe Mayflower. 


Elementary Geology. By Ralph S. Tarr, B.S., 
F.G.S A., Professor of Dynamic Geology and 
Physical Geography at Cornell University. 
Professor Tarr, who but lately won his spurs 

in his Physical Geography the only Ameri- 

can scientific book for many years to recieve 
authoritive commendation in England, follows 
in the Geology the same general scope and 
plan which marked the earlier work. In both 
its methods and its style, the geology is a posi- 
tive step forward in the treatment of the subject, 
and sets an example to future writers which it is 
to be hoped will be widely imitated. It is, in 
its broad sense, an exposition of the new, induc- 
tive school of natural science, which arrives at 
effects by the study of causes, and which formu- 
lates laws from long and careful study of effects 
from actual observations, and from the written 
records of forces rather than from some intellect- 
ual exercises, some evolution of fine theorists, 
and, in general, a reversion of the true process 
of fact and of nature. The world has but lately 
waked to the fact that while originally a creation, 
it is, as we see it, a product, and a consequence 
of the forces which, inconceivably long, are now 
as fully and as actively at work as ever. The 
true study of geology and geography is, there- 
fore, to see that which is going on around us, 
and to observe the steady operation of the laws 
of nature rather than to dogmatize and memorize 
about effects and phenomenon, as if they had 
been fixed from the beginning, not only from 
time but from eternity. Handling his subject in 
this method, Professor Tarr’s work becomes as 
engaging as any piece of descriptive writing. 
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‘The growth and evolution of the world of mat- 
ter, as we see it beneath our feet, is described 
with a fidelity and a life-like power which make 
the matter of building worlds as well as the evo- 
lution of states, chapters of real history. The 
Geology is admirably adapted for its purpose— 
that of a text-book. Its twenty-five chapters 
are divided into three parts—structural, dyna- 
mic and stratigraphic geology—concluding with 
a review and statement of the glacial theory, 
which brings the story of the world down to 
comparatively modern times, and fully within 
the recognized limits of established history. The 
treatment of the topics is orderly, in a logical 
sequence, each being carefully differentiated from 
the other in its relationship. The illustrations 
are particularly effective, being in almost every 
instance excellent half-tones, and introducing in 
very many a feature of decided merit, a photo- 
graph of an actual locality in which the phenom- 
enon or the process described in the text is most 
satisfactorily illustrated. Professor Tarr’s style 
is a combination of simplicity and attractiveness 
which makes the Llementary Geology not a dry 
treatise of professional and technical terms, but 
a book which anyone desiring to know the his- 
tory and structure of the world on which he 
lives, may read with profit and undivided in- 
terest.— Daily Standard Union, Brooklyn. 


Books and Their Makers During the Middle 
Ags. A Study of the Conditions of the 
Production and LWistribution of Literature 
from the Fall of the Roman Empire to the 
Close of the Seventeenth Century. By Geo. 
Haven Putnam, M.A. Author of ‘ Authors 
and Their Public in Ancient limes,’’ ‘* The 
Question of Copyright,’’ etc., etc. In two vol- 
umes, 8°, cloth extra (sold separately ). 


The completion by Mr. George Haven Put- 
mam of his laborious and erudite work on 
Books and Their Makers in the Middle Ages 
(published by G. P, Putnam’s Sons) is matter 
of congratulation to the whole republic of let- 
ters. Mr. Putnam has performed the task 
most intelligently and faithfully, and nearly all 
of his pages excite wonder at the close applica- 
tion and careful research which he has been able 
to give to his subject in the midst of other occu- 
pations of a literary nature, the fruits of which 
have also been conspicuously brilliant and useful. 

The first volume of Books and Their 
Makers, issued last year, was recognized by 
scholars as giving the measure of the character 
of the whole, yet it could not foreshadow all the 
merit of the volume which has succeeded it. 
No doubt, in some particulars, the first volume 
is the more interesting, particularly in its treat- 
tment of the manuscript methods of preserving 
and publishing books and of the book trade 
during the manuscript period. It also presents 
a clear and very comprehensive account of the 
infancy of the business of the printer-publishers 
which began upon the invention of movable 
metal types and of the variety of influences that 
affected its early development. 
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It is only when the beginning of the second 
volume is reached, however, that we find the art 
preservative emerging from its swaddling clothes 
and the business of publishing assuming a 
breadth and activity which fully presage its 
marvelous destiny. Here, in the chapters de- 
voted to the Estiennes of France, to Casaubon, 
to William Caxton and his successors in Fland- 
ers and England, to the Kobergers of Nurem- 
berg, to Froben of Basil, to Erasmus and Luther 
and their publishers, to the house of Plantin, to 
the Elzevirs of Leyden and Amsterdam, and to 
other pioneer publishers and authors and editors, 
we are induced to a sort of reverence for those 
potent spirits, unselfish in the main, who laid 
the sure foundations of modern learning. No 
one can obtain a full sense of the enormous debt 
that we owe to them without reading Mr. Put- 
nam’s work. The world stood in great danger 
of losing many of the priceless treasures of anti- 
quity through the unworthy jealousy felt by 
ecclesiastics in the early part of the Middle Ages 
of the new masters of publicity. 

It is curious to read of the effort to compass 
the destruction of the remains of Greek literature 
and of the original Hebrew version of the Old 
Testament by men who were supposed to be 
among the first servants of the Church, actuated 
by prideful distrust and sullen envy toward 
scholars who could read and construe those lan- 
guages aright, whereof they themselves were 
shamefully ignorant. 

It is one of the great glories of the early 
printer-publishers that they were for the most part 
scholars of remarkable erudition, many of them 
acting as their own editors and composing works 
themselves that have maintained a place in me- 
dizeval literature indicative of their genuine value. 
The names of Aldus Manutius and Robert and 
Henry Estienne should ever be acceptable as 
significant of the renaissance of the literary art. 

*- - * * ~ * 

Mr. Putnam traces in a most serviceable man- 
ner the beginnings of literary property, the 
origin of the copyright and the development of 
literary censorship. These subjects take up 
about a third of the second volume. 

One of the most curious facts in the history 
of printing is the naive notion of its future 
which was entertained in the early years after 
Gutenberg’s inventions came into use, by those 
who were in possession of political or ecclesias- 
tical power. That it was to be the great and 
invincible foe of absolutism is an idea which 
only entered their heads after a practical demon- 
stration of the facility with which it would give 
currency to inconvenient enlightenment. The 
first censorships were clearly not established to 
curb the spreading of political, or even of philo- 
sophical or religious thought, but to insure the 
accuracy of copies of ancient manuscripts. The 
Church was the first to wake up to the possi- 
bility of any other danger from the exercise of 
the craft and mystery of printing. Greek texts 
were held under suspicion and dislike because 
of the hostility of the Church of Rome to the 
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Eastern Church, and Hebrew texts were ab- 
horred because the people of Palestine had 
killed the Nazarene teacher. But underlying 
this feeling at the beginning was that hatred of 
superiority in intelligence and knowledge which 
is characteristic of narrow and obstinate minds. 

In the early part of the Middle Ages the 
Church had scarcely any befrocked members 
who could construe Greek or Hebrew, and few 
whose Latin was not corrupt and lame. The 
reformation which was led by Luther forced the 
orthodox body to equip itself with learning suf- 
ficient to make plausible face against the keen 
Protestant critics of ecclesiastical pretences. 
When we remember that Rome prohibited the 
publication of the Bible in a form based upon 
the critical scrutiny and comparison of manu- 
script texts, it is not difficult to believe that illit- 
erate monks described denounced it in their ser- 
mons as a bad book. 

Mr. Putnam’s work possesses a distinct value 
for all students of literature, apart from its bear- 
ing upon the mere history of book publishing. 
It 1s a contribution to the history of literature in 
the broad sense, which, in this particular field, 
no one is likely ever to surpass. It shows also 
an insight into general history which is remark- 
able.—New York Commercial Advertiser. 


The Mycenaean Age. A Study of the Monu- 
ments and Culture of Pre-Homeric Greece. 
By Dr. Chrestos Tsountas, Ephor of Antiqui- 
ties and Director of Excavations at Mycenz, 
and J. Irving Manatt, Ph.D., LL.D. Profes- 
sor in Brown University. With an Introduc- 
tion by Dr. Wilhelm Dorpfeld, a map, plans 
and tables, and over 150 illustrations, inclu- 
ding many full-page plates. Bound in hand- 
some style, and adorned with embossed figures 
in gold, representing the most distinctive ob- 
jects found at Mycenz the Vaphio Cups. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

This important work on the monuments and 
culture of pre-Homeric Greece is based on Dr. 
Tsountas’ Mvx«jvac nal Mv«yvaiog Potutiopdc 
(Athens, 1893); but there has been immense 
progress in Mycenzeology since that work ap- 
peared. To bring the subject up to date, and 
adapt it to a new and larger audience, a measur- 
al ly new work has been produced by collabora- 
tion. 

To this collaboration Dr. Tsountas has con- 
tributed the material of his A/ykenai, enriched 
by numerous MS. annotations, as well as a full 
discussion of Mycenzan writing and copious 
notes on the latest Mycenzan finds in Attica 
and elsewhere. 

All this material Professor Manatt has fully 
utilized, and it forms the substantial body of the 
book. But he has also laid under contribution 
the standard authorities and the freshest litera- 
ture, with a view to producing a work which in 
a single volume should offer a reasonably com- 
plete survey of Mycenzan culture, and register 
the important results of Mycenzan research 
down to the present time. While the work is 
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thus to a degree new in its text, it is still more 
so in its illustrations. Its plans, tables, full-page 
plates, maps, and cuts offer the reader and the 
student just the apparatus needed to vivify their 
appreciation of primitive Greek life and art. In 
arrangement and style the American collaborator 
has kept one object steadily in view, to produce 
a fresh, clear, and readable English book. 

By great good fortune this first American work 
on its subject is enriched by an Introduction from 
the hand of Dr. Dérpfeld, the eminent discoverer 
of Mycenzan Troy. 


The First Apportionment of Federal Representa- 
tives in the United States. By Edmund J. 
James. Publication No. 189, American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science. Pp. 48. 
Paper, 8vo. 
The American Academy of Political and 

Social Science has recently published a mono- 

graph by Edmund J. James, Professor of Public 

Administration in the University of Chicago, on 

the First Apportionment of Federal Ri presenta- 

tives in the Unived States. 

This subject has thus far received from our 
students of history and politics but scant atten- 
tion, considering the important part which ap- 
portionment bills have played in the course of 
American politics. The history of the first at- 
tempt to apportion representatives among the 
several States on the basis of population, accord- 
ing to the constitutional requirement, is an ex- 
tremely interesting one. It would seem at first 
thought as if the process of apportioning repre- 
sentatives among the several States ought to be 
a comparatively simple one, giving rise to no 
great excitement after the basis of apportionment 
had once been accepted, but the history of this 
first debate shows that the troublesome questions 
involved in this process were not by any means 
disposed of by such agreement. Every section 
of the country by 1792 had accepted the com- 
promise of the constitution relating to that sub- 
ject, by which population, pure and simple, was 
to be taken as a basis for assignment of repre- 
sentatives, except that five slaves were to be 
counted as three free persons in computing the 
representative population ; but no sooner had an 
apportionment bill been introduced than all the 
angry passions seem to have been let Joose which 
had been aroused by the discussions growing 
out of the difficult and important questions in- 
volved in the Constitutional Convention. The 
passage of the first apportionment bl gave occa- 
sion to the first real important constitutional de- 
bate under the constitution, and called forth the 
first Presidential veto. Washington declared 
that the excitement caused by this detate 
seemed ominous for the future stability of the 
government, and indeed it began to look as if 
the new government would go to pieces before it 
had been fairly established. The bill as first 
passed by Congress received only two majority 
in one house and one in the other. Washing- 
ton’s veto compelled a reconsideration and the 
acceptance of a new bill involving quite a dif- 
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ferent process in the assignment of representa- 
tives. 

It is interesting to note that the arguments ad- 
vanced by Washington in his veto message have 
been practically repudiated by succeeding gene- 
rations of statesmen and jurists, and that the 
method which he insisted upon, although ac- 
cepted at the time, and continued as the basis of 
subsequent apportionments for fifty years, was 
finally rejected as being plainly unconstitutional 
and unfair. 


Domestic Service. By Lucy Maynard Salmon, 
Professor of History in Vassar College. Cloth, 
12mo. The Macmillan Co. 


A remarkably able work on ‘‘ Domestic Ser- 
vice.’’ She treats her subject in the way it is 
ually coming to be recognized that it must 
treated, namely, as a part of the industrial 
and economic development of the day. She 
urges constantly that the difficulties of domestic 
service can only be explained by a study of the 
historical and economic principles underlying 
the subject ; that all reforms must, to be success- 
ful, be instituted in accordance with social and 
economic tendencies. Dr. Salmon first surveys 
in a comprehensive and entertaining way the 
historical aspects of many employments, which 
have changed in so comparatively short a time 
from a domestic to a factory system ; following 
which are chapters of the greatest interest on do- 
mestic service during the colonial period, and 
since. One is struck with the immense amount 
of legislation devoted to domestic service in the 
early periods of the history of our country. This 
legislation consisted of three principal divisions ; 
first, the manner of obtaining service and the re- 
muneration to be given; second, the treatment 
of servants by employers, irrespective of the 
manner by which their service was obtained, as 
for instance the treatment in case of sickness ; 
third, the adjustment of difficulties arising be- 
tween their employers and employees, particu- 
larly those connected with servants running 
away. 

Tracing the growth of the feeling on the part 
of American women, and indeed of nearly all 
women in America, toward the position of a do- 
mestic servant, Dr. Salmon brings out the 
many factors at work and in a way to con- 
viction. Then Dr. Salmon considers the econ- 
omic phases of the domestic service of this coun- 
try as it exists to-day, the number and distribu- 
tion of persons of foreign birth, etc. We pass 
over this chapter somewhat hastily, not because 
it is less importance, but because it is so largely 
statistical and tabular, and so very condensed 
that there is only one way to get at it and that 
is, to read it. 

The chapter on difficulties of the employer 
shows the condition of affairs as they exist in 
Europe as well as in America; two chapters on 
the advantages and disadvantages of domestic 
service are ious. The author insists on 
the removal of the relations between employer 
and employe in this branch of industry from the 
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mal to the economic ground, and there is no 
doubt that the personal element must be reduced 
before any reform may be worked. Specifi- 
cally, Dr. Salmon regards the specialization of 
domestic labor, the removal of domestic laborers 
from the homes of their employers ‘to homes of 
their own and the formation of societies on both 
sides, as in other branches of industry, as im- 
portant factors of progress. 

In discussing doubtful and ible remedies 
the author touches on every point that could be 
brought up for discussion, treating the experi- 
ments that have been made as well as those that 
might be or may be made in the light of eco- 
nomic principles. She says that as in other lines 
it has been educational forces pulling from the 
top that have advanced the ieaar of work- 
ers, so it must be in domestic labor; that in 
time, not training schools for servants, which 
mean ‘‘ the introduction of a caste system ut- 
terly at variance with democratic ideas,’’ but 
‘* professional schools for the investigation of all 
matters pertaining to the household and open 
only to graduates of the leading colleges and 
universities of the country,’’ will create a right 
attitude toward this great and important industry 
of housekeeping. Dr. Salmon points out what 
must strike every student of any economic ques- 
tion, that ‘‘time saving and labor-saving de- 
vices are made at enormous cost for use in pro- 
duction, while time and thought incalculable are 
wasted through consumption.’’ 

This comprehensive work on a subject of such 
importance, that is only beginning to be brought 
into the light of scientific methods, stands as yet 
alone, and it may be warmly recommended to a 
wide circle of readers. — Zhe Daily Republican, 
Springfield, Mass. 


George Meredith’s Essay om Comedy and 
the Uses of the Comic Spirit is an engaging 
little volume to shut one’s self up with for an 
hour’s quiet reading. The reader may not 
agree with every point taken by the author, but 
he is pretty sure to get stimulus, and may, om 
haps, find himself set to viewing the whole field 
of comedy with a new sort of glass. Mr. Mere- 
dith is suggestive even where he is not altogether 
convincing. He finds good comedies the rarest 
of productions in the whole field of letters, and 
many of those enjoying good reputations wholly 
wanting if reduced to the ordeal of strict investi- 

ion. The comic poet he finds a rare ap- 
parition, and the greatest of comic poets ( Moli- 
ére) without a rival; and this is largely accounted 
for through want of an audience to appreciate 
the true comic poet. 

Mr. Meredith goes over the whole field of Eng- 
lish comedy in a manner at once leisurely and 
pungent. Judging the common English idea of 
a comedy of manners from the pages of English 
comic writers, he pictures a blowsy country girl 
of Hoyden the daughter of ‘Sir Tumbelly 
Clumsy, who when at home never disobeyed her 
father except in the eating of gooseberries 
—transforming into a varnished city madam, 
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with a loud laugh and a mincing step; the crazy 
ancestress of an unaccountably fallen descen- 
dant. She bustles prodigiously, and is punctu- 
ally smart in speech, always in a flutter to escape 
from dullness,’’ etc., etc. 

Reviewing many of these plays in the light of 
our day he finds their artifices ‘‘ staringly naked 
like the effects of a painted face viewed after 
warm hours of dancing in the morning light. 
How could the Lurewells and Plyants ever 
have been praised for ingenuity in wickedness ? 
Critics apparently sober and of high reputation 
held up their shallow knaveries for the world to 
admire. These Lurewells, Plyants, Pinchwives, 
Fondlewives, Miss Prue, Peggy, Hoyden, all of 
them save charming Millamant, are dead as last 
year’s clothes in a fashionable fine lady’s ward- 
robe, and it must be an exceptionally abandoned 
Abagail of our period that would look on them 
with the wish to appear in their likeness.’’ 

For Congreve, Mr. Meredith has high appre- 
ciation. And excepting his ‘*Way of the World”’ 
—which failed on the stage—he finds nothing to 
keep our comedy alive on its own merits; no 
‘* true portraiture, nor much probable fun, nor 
idea ; neither salt nor soul.’’ 

Mr. Meredith's whole essay tempts to quota- 
tion—so full is it of suggestive lights and hints— 
and, too, it is the only way to give an idea of his 
quality. It is always an unsatisfactory, if not 
impossible, task to criticise criticism. He touches 
upon the comedy of all countries claiming a lit- 
erature. Italy he finds rich in the stuff for com- 
edy and hints for a Tartuffe in both Boccaccio 
and Machiavelli, 

‘*Goldoni sketches the Venetian manners of 
the decadence with a French pencil, and was an 
Italian scribe in style. * * * The Spanish 
stage is richer in such comedies as furnish the 
idea of the Menteur to Corneille. But you must 
force yourself to believe that this liar is not forc- 
ing his vein when he piles lie upon lie. There 
is no preceding touch to win the mind to cre- 
dulity. Spanish comedy is generally a sharp 
outline as of skeletons, in quick movement as of 
marionettes. * * * Itis, in fact, something 
other than the true idea of comedy. Where the 
sexes are separated, men and women grow, as 
the Portuguese call it, aflaimados of one another, 
famine stricken. 

‘*German attempts at comedy remind one 
vividly of Heine's image of his country in the 
dancing of Atta Troll. Lessing tried his hand 
at it with a sobering effect upon readers. The 
intention to produce the reverse effect is just visi- 
ble, and therein, like the portly graces of the 
— old Pyrenean bear poising and twirling on 

is right hind leg and his left, consists the fun. 
Jean Paul Richter gives the best edition of the 
German Comic in the contrast of Siebenkas with 
his Lenetté. A light of the comic is in Goethe, 
enough to complete the splendid figure of the 
man, but no more. 

** The German literary laugh, like the timid 
awakening of their Barbarossa in the hollows of 
Untersberg, is infrequent and rather more strong 
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—never a laugh of men and women in concert. 
It comes of unrefined abstract fancy, grotesque 
or grim, or gross, like the peculiar humor of 
their little earthmen. Spiritual laughter they 
have not yet attained to, sentimentalism waylays 
them in the flight. * * * The poor voice al- 
lowed to women in German domestic life will 
account for the absence of comic chologues re- 
flecting upon life in that land. * * * Eastward 
you have total silence of comedy among a people 
intensely susceptible to laughter, as the Avadian 
Nights will testify. Where the veil is over 
women’s faces you cannot have society, without 
which the senses are barbarous and the comic 
spirit is driven to the gutters of grossness to 
slake its thirst. Arabs in this respect are worse 
than Italians, much worse than Germans; just 
in the degree that their systems of treating 
women are worse. * * * There has been fun 
in Bagdad. But there never will be civilization 
where comedy is not possible, and that comes of 
some degree of equality of the sexes. 

7 ~ - - ~ «© 

‘«In England is a large body neither Puritan 
nor Bacchanalian who have a sentimental objec- 
tion to face the study of the actual world. They 
take up disdain of it when its truths appear 
humiliating ; when the facts are not immediately 
forced on them they take up the pride of in- 
credulity. They live in a hazy atmosphere that 
they suppose an ideal one. Humorous writing 
they will endure, perhaps approve, if it mingles 
with pathos to shake and elevate the feelings. 
They approve of satire, because like the beak of 
the vulture it smells of carrion, which they are 
not. But of comedy they have a shivering 
dread, for comedy enfolds them with the wretched 
host of the world, huddles them with us all in 
an ignoble assimilation and cannot be used by 
any exalted variety as a scourge and a broom. 
Nay, to be an exalted variety is to come under 
the calm, curious eye of the comic spirit, and be 
probed for what you are. Men are seen among 
them and many cultivated women. You may 
distinguish them by a favorite phrase, ‘ Surely 
we are not so bad!’ and the remark, ‘If that is 
human nature, save us from it!’ As if it could 
be done; but in the peculiar paradise of the 
wilful people who will not see, the exclamation 
assumes the saving grace. 

**Yet you ask them whether they dislike 
sound sense, they vow they do not. And ques- 
tion cultivated women whether it pleases them 
to be shown moving on an intellectual level with 
men, they will answer that it does; numbers of 
them claim the situation. Now, comedy is the 
fountain of sound sense ; not the less perfectly 
sound on account of the sparkle; and comedy 
lifts women to a station ciriog them free play 
for their wit, as they usually show it, when they 
have it, on the side of sound sense. The higher 
the comedy the more prominent the part they 
enjoy it. Dorine in the Tartuffe is common 
sense incarnate, though palpably a waiting maid. 
Céléméne is undisputed mistress of the same at- 
tribute in the misanthrope; wiser as a woman 
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than Alceste as a man. In Congreve’s ‘Way 
of the World,’ Millamant overshadows Mirabel, 
the sprightliest male figure of English comedy. 

*« But those two ravishing women, so copious 
of speech, who fence with men and pass their 
guard, are heartless. It is not preferable to be 
the pretty idiot, the passive beauty, the adorable 
bundle of caprices, very feminine, very sympa- 
thetic of romantic and sentimental fiction? Our 
women are taught to think so. The Agnes of 
the Ecole des Femmes should be a lesson for 
men. The heroines of comedy are like women 
of the world, not necessarily heartless from being 
clear-sighted ; they seem so to the sentimentally 
reared only for the reason that they must use 
their wits and are not wandering vessels crying 
for a captain or a pilot. Comedy is an exhibi- 
tion of their battle with men and that of men 
with them, and as the two, however, divergent, 
both look on one object, namely, Life, the grad- 
ual similarity of their impressions must bring 
them tosome resemblance. The comic poet dares 
to show us men and women coming to this mu- 
tual likeness ; he is for saying that when they 
draw together for social life their minds grow 
liker ; just as the philosopher discerns the simi- 
larity of boy and girl until the girl is marched 
away to the nursery. Philosopher and comic 
_ are of a cousinship in the eye they cast on 

ife ; and they are equally unpopular with our 
wilful English of the hazy region and the ideal 
that is not to be disturbed.”’ 

This is certainly a pithy summing up of a sit- 
uation far from hackneyed by touch of our popu- 
lar writers, and whosoever reads it—and much 
more that follows—with unprejudiced eye can 
hardly fail to see that the large class of people so 
neatly described are not by any means confined 
to England. It is the common attitude of long- 
established tradition, shaken only of late by the 
tradition period through which we are passing. 

Mr. Meredith classes among our best comic 
poets Congreve, Fielding, Goldsmith and Sheri- 
dan. Much of the latter’s best seems to have 
been inspired by Moliére; though missing the 
true essence in the effort to please a totally dif- 
ferent audience. 


The Bible and the Child. By the Very Rev. F. 
W. Farrar, the Rev. R. F. Horton, Arthur 
S. Peake, M.A., Professor Walter F. Adeney, 
the Very Rev. W. H. Fremantle, the Rev. 
Washington Gladden, the Rev. F. C. Porter, 
and the Rev. Lyman Abbott. New York, 
The Macmillan Company. 

This little book is a collection of papers by 
eight writers, most of them well known touching 
two questions: first whether we should seek to 
impart to children that apprehension of Scripture 
which though the literary and historical criticism 
of the sacred writings is coming more and more 
to prevail among educated people ; and secondly, 
if they be granted, how most wisely we may set 
ourselves about the task. Two of the papers, 
those by Dr. Gladden and Dr. Abbott, seek 
more directly to outline this literary apprehen- 
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sion. It is justly said that to attempt to inform 
a child as to the process of this criticism would 
be, generally speaking, absurd ; and some sup- 
posed results of this critical study we may not 
feel bound to defend. But the attitude involved 
and the method employed are easily compre- 
hended. The difficulties on the face of Scripture 
which have led men to this study are also gene- 
rally very obvious, even to a child. They are 
obvious to anyone who does not come to the 
Book with a set theory about it which can ac- 
knowledge no serious difficulties. These diffi- 
culties then can be made the occasion of impart- 
ing, in the most natural way, even toa child, the 
true apprehension of the history which the Bible 
records, of the nature of Revelation, and the 
literary character of the writings in which the 
Revelation is contained. But, on the other hand, 
a child will in all docility absorb from those 
whom he reveres such notions of the Scripture 
as, coming later into the facts and difficulties 
above alluded to; may overthrow his faith in the 
Scripture altogether. That such has been the 
melancholy history of many men and women 
there can be no doubt. 

It is now fifty years since James Martineau 
wrote in a sermon on 7he Bible and the Child: 
‘« The indiscriminate use of the Bible as an infalli- 
ble whole fills the mind with confused and self- 
contradictory ideas both of religion and of 
morals.’? And many aman among us feels that 
he has been delivered from this confusion and 
contradiction has been brought back to a faith in 
the Bible, precisely through the hearty adoption 
of the principles of a criticism whose tendency 
to destroy faith has been so much the fashion to 
decry. 

In other words, it is the position of this little 
book that fidelity not alone to the truth about the 
Bible, but also fidelity to the child, the affection- 
ate sense of responsibility for his welfare, the 
zeal to have him love the Book and yield to its 
authority, all require that, from the beginning, 
and with the utmost frankness, he should be ac- 
quainted with the facts so far as we can know 
them, about the origin and nature of the Book— 
the facts which the higher criticism has made 
known to us. One would think that this was a 
proposition which needed no debating. But, 
alas, the timidity of very conscientious people 
has often put them upon a different course; and 
through the indolence and ignorance of teachers, 
and through the terrorism which ecclesiastical 
authorities have sometimes attempted to exert, 
notions as to the Scripture and methods of in- 
struction in it still maintain themselves which 
are in plain contradiction to the volume of well- 
known facts, and which, therefore, no matter 
how well meant they may be, are injurious and 
perilous to faith in the last degree. Without 
doubt the fruitlessness of much Sunday school 
instruction has its root right here. Many popu- 
lar attacks upon the Bible endanger only those 
who are ignorant of the true state of the case 
about the Bible. These attacks rest, for the 
most part, upon the grossest misrepresentation of 
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what is the faith of Christians as to the Scripture; 
and even a child can be put in possession of the 
facts in such a manner as to make all these as- 
sgaults, to him, ridiculous. 

There is a very suggestive agreement as to 

int of view, considering the diversity of au- 
thorsbip in the contents of the book. With pre- 
cision and simplicity those reasons are given 
which must carry weight to every mind. With 
reverent and affectionate concern this duty to 
children, this prudence on behalf of children, is 
urged. Many tactful and helpful suggestions 
are made as tc the method to be observed in 


bringing, even to the youngest minds, an appre- 
hension which, although it rests upon a lex 
series of observations, is of itself, prt a 


-most simple and natural and rational affair. 


It seems to me that the little book is most 
timely, and that it will prove serviceable, not 
only as a guide to those who are earnestly taking 
this course with their children, but still more, 

rhaps, as a means of encouragement to the 

esitant; of reénforcement of their conviction 
that this is the only just and wise course t 
take.—Edward C. Moore in Zhe Expositor. 
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